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Norma Talmadge 

Ill 

“THE DOVE” 

That’s Sweet M usic to the Showman! 


|MAGINE a renegade land, some¬ 
where south of the equator — 
where death sends no warning; 
where women live for men, and 
men lead lives that are full; where 
a powerful caballero falls in love 
with an alluring dancer; where ro¬ 
mance rides with head held high, 
in triumph; and where one man’s 
word is law—until The Dove dances! 

Imagine Norma Talmadge, an actress from the 
top of her head to the tips of her toes, as The Dove. 
Fiery, flashing, enticing! Heart-breaking, sacrificing, 
laughing! 

Imagine another winner from Joseph M. Schenck, 
the man whose fingers are ever on the public’s enter¬ 
tainment pulse! 

Imagine a second picture from Roland West, the 
genius who made "The Bat!” 

Imagine Noah Beery as the menace and Gilbert 
Roland as the romantic lead, each supreme in his own 
field. 

Imagine the David Belasco-Willard Mack drama, 
the play that made records wherever it was enacted, 
on your screen! 

Imagine a film with suspense, comedy, thrills and 
seething, turbulent emotion! 

If you can imagine all these—you 
have “The Dove’’—Miss Talmadge’s 
first for United Artists! 
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WOMEN’S SHOP 


FLORIST 


OPTICIAN 


A RRANGE a display of gorgeous Span¬ 
ish shawls in the window of a women’s 
shop. Still 78, which can be purchased for 
a dime at your United Artists exchange, 
should be inserted. 


T T AVE a florist feature one beautiful rose 
in his window. He should call it The 
Norma Talmadge "Dove Rose. Insert Still 
38. 


MUSIC STORE 


LACES 


G UITARS, mandolins, castanets and all 
kinds of reed instruments will make 
a distinctive display in a music shop’s win¬ 
dow, when combined with Stills 42, 12, 52, 
40, 21, 41 and 14. 


IVE a lace merchant Stills 48, 12, 52, 
40, 41, 8 and 14, and have him arrange 
a window display of old laces and Spanish 
ornaments. 



A/f AKE a cut-out of a full length figure of Miss Talmadge. Place within a rustic 
1V1 or gilded life-size cage, and perch it on top of your marquee. Or else, set it 
it up in your lobby. 


T) ROMOTE a display of field glasses in 
an optician’s window, along with Still 
100. Insert a card with copy similar to 
this: 

"You Don’t Have to Look Any Further 
Than the Rialto for Good Entertainment! 
Norma Talmadge Is There in T® 
DOVE!” 


FOR ANY STORE 


W HY Gamble on Health and Happi¬ 
ness? Health Is to Be Had Here— 
Happiness at the Rialto Where Norma Tal¬ 
madge Is Keeping Audiences Happy in 'The 
Dove!’ ” 

Give Still 51 and a card with the above 
copy to a drug store for display purposes. 
The scene depicts a man with a pair of dice. 
By changing the copy the same still can be 
used in practically any store window. 


BANKS 

S ECURITY—That’s What a Bank Ac¬ 
count Will Give You! Joy—That’s 

What Norma Talmadge Is Giving Audiences 
at the Rialto in 'The Dove!’ ” 

This copy, along with Still 15 3, shoukr 
gain space either within the walls of a bank 
or on its outdoor bulletin board. 


KITE CONTEST 


O FFER a prize to the boy who builds 
the best kite in the shape of a dove. 
Do this through a newspaper, using the 
proper entrance blanks and news stories. 
Interest the boy scouts in this idea. Note 
ballyhoo suggestion on Page Three. Per¬ 
haps the prize kite might be used instead of 
the banner. 































































































"THE DOVE DANCE” 

C AN you visualize a graceful girl doing 
some sort of a Spanish fandango, with 
lace mantilla, shawl and castanets? If so, 
find such a person and engage her for a 
short prologue dance. Have the orchestra 
play tango music. 

— A contest could be instituted, offering a 
week’s engagement (in the prologue) for 
the most effective "Dove Dance” originated 
by a high school girl. 


COSTUME BALL 

A DOVE MASQUERADE could be put 
over with the co-operation of your 
newspaper and local merchants. Have them 
offer gifts of merchandise to those who 
wear the cleverest costumes. Prizes should 
be displayed, along with copy describing 
the ball and the picture, in their show 
windows. 


LOBBY DISPLAY 

A N attractive display can be obtained 
by arranging a number of life-size 
cutouts of Miss Talmadge, Beery and Ro¬ 
land in the lobby. The costumes they wear 
are original enough in design to create con- 
v - siderable interest. 


JUMPING BEANS 

J UMPING BEANS have a remarkable fas¬ 
cination. Get about fifty of them and 
place on a miniature race track, either in 
your lobby or in some store window. Cover 
the "race track” with a glass case. Number 
each bean and offer a prize to the person 
guessing the number of the bean that makes 
the most progress during the film’s run. 

Be sure that the race track is straight and 
the surface smooth, so that the galloping 
beans can make fair progress without piling 


up on each other. Hang a card telling 
about "The Dove” and your show over the 
case. Post a daily bulletin showing the 
standing of the various numbers. 


STUFFED BIRDS 

O BTAIN stuffed birds from a taxider¬ 
mist. On a neatly lettered card, ask 
which one is "The Dove.” On this, you 
should also tell something about the picture. 


WORD GAME 

r T“' AKE the word—Dove. How many 
A words can be manufactured that con¬ 
tain the last three letters? Glove, dove, 
]ove, move, stove, rove, love, etc. Use this 
idea for a newspaper contest. Offer a prize 
to the person who submits the longest list. 
Tie in with the picture by calling it—"THE 
DOVE Word Contest.” 


DRESSED DOLLS 

T^vISPLAY dolls in the window of a toy 
store with stills of Miss Talmadge. 
Offer a prize to the girl who dresses the doll 
that most resembles the star. 



T' HE titIe ° f . this P icture is the sort that will make people look up. Give them 
cause to, with a ballyhoo like that suggested in the drawing—a banner attached 
to a box-kite, and flown from your theatre. 
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EXPLOITATION IDEAS FOR 



Imprint the mat on the front of a cardboard throwaway. Have the printer 
set up the rest of the copy on the back. Distribute the throwaways about a week in 
advance. Order DO-5 (Mat, 5 cents; Cut, 30 cents). One-column cut or mat— 
2 " wide x 5 " deep. 


FRUIT STORE 

I N a high grade fruit store’s window, dis¬ 
play a luscious casaba melon with this 
copy: 

"He Loved THE DOVE but He Also 
Loved His Melon! See the New Norma Tal- 
madge Picture at the Rialto and Find Out 
Why!” 


BARBER SHOPS 


N ORMA wears four different types of 
"bobs” in "The Dove.” Arrange a 
display of stills showing the various styles 
in the window of a barber shop or beauty 


parlor. A special "Dove Bob” might be 
originated and advertised during the run of 
the picture. 


JEWELERS 

A SK the finest jeweler in town to de¬ 
vote a whole window to your show. 
In the center, place a handsome diamond 
ring. Place it in a black velvet setting and 
throw a "spot” on it. Surround the ring 
with stills from "The Dove” and insert a 
card with this copy: 

"This Is the Diamond Ring That Causes 
All the Trouble in THE DOVE! See Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge’s Latest at the Rialto!” 


HAT STORE 


C ENTER a. oroad-brimmed sombrero in 
a hat store window that’s full of der- 
K: es, felts, caps, etc. Insert stills and a card 
/v. \ this copy: 

"Our Hat’s in the Ring! So Is the Rial- 
ji Norma Talmadge Is There in Her 
Best Picture 'The Dove!’ You’ll Like It!” 




CAMERAS 


C AMERA ANGLES — More Than 
You’ve Ever Seen—In Norma Tal¬ 
madge’s 'The Dove’ at the Rialto!” 


That’s perfect copy for a card to be 
placed in the window of a store carrying 
motion picture cameras. 


SHEET MUSIC 


T A PALOMA” and "Oh, For the Wings __ 
of a Dove” are classics that are ever 
new. Display copies of them in a shop 
window with stills from "The Dove” and a 
card carrying descriptive copy. 


LOBBY DISPLAY 


J3 UT a pair of ordinary dice, Numbers 
6 and 1 showing on top, in a glass case. 
Place the case on a table in your lobby. 
Hang a card over the display with this 
copy: \ 

"What Are These Two Strange Objects? 
See Norma Talmadge in 'The Dove’ Next 
Week and Find Out!” 


BIRD CLUBS 


I S there a bird club in town or are there 
any pigeon fanciers? If so, circularize 
them with heralds and special copy: 

"Norma Talmadge’s New Film 'The 
Dove,’ Which Will Be Shown at the Rialto 
Next Monday, Isn’t a Tale of Bird Life— 
But It Is a Bird of a Picture! You’re Going 
to Like It!” 
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ALL TOWNS AND CITIES! 


TITLE CONTE c ~ 

H OW Do You Like th i ule of Norma 
Talmadge’s New United Artists Pic¬ 
ture 'The Dove?’ Do You Think It Suit¬ 
able? If Not—What Title Would ’ a 
Substitute? A prize of (to be filled in by 
^ theatre manager) Will Be Given the 
Writer of the Most Intelligent Fifty v> 
Answer. Address 'The Dove-Title Editor’ 
at This Paper’s Office.” 

® Use copy similar to the above in your 
local newspaper during the run of the pic¬ 
ture. It’s the sort of contest which will 
stir up interest in your attraction. 


WOMEN’S HAT STORE 


F EATURE a ''Dove Hat” in the window 
of a fashionable women’s hat store. Tie 
in with the picture by using stills. Insert 
a card with sales copy. 


BUILDING BALLYHOO 

I S there a tall building, scaffold or flag¬ 
pole near your theatre? If so, get per¬ 
mission from the owners to pull a stunt 
like the one outlined below. 

On top of the building, right near the 
edge, place a big cutout of Miss Talmadge 
dressed as The Dove. At the foot of the 
building, set a huge flaming red arrow, and 
point it up toward the cutout. Another 
one of these arrows should be placed on 
top of the one at the bottom; and so on, 
right to the very top. On each arrow, let- 
N^fcter a single word, like this: Who - Is - 
She? It’s - The - Dove! Or, use more 
copy; perhaps three words on each arrow: 
Who Is She? — It’s Norma Talmadge — As 
The Dove — Rialto Next Week! 

Do you get the effect? You’ll have the 
whole town looking up in the air at The 
Dove as soon as one person gets wind of it. 
Throw a "spot” on the cutout each night. 
In addition, another spot should play up 
and down your arrows at short intervals. 
(This second spot must flash on and off. 
It should not be continuous.) Be sure that 
the copy starts on the arrow at the street 
level and works up to the cutout on top. 

If it’s never been done in your town be¬ 
fore, a stunt like this is pretty sure to get 
a good break in the news columns. 


Place This In Your Paper 



NORMA TALMADGE 
7/7 "THE DOVE" 


Order DO-11—(Mat, 10 cents; Cut, 50 cents) Two-column cut or mat— 4 " wide x 4W' deep 


LUCKY NUMBER STUNT 

A DVERTISE one night of "The Dove’s” 
engagement as Lucky Number Night. 
Canaries or doves, if you can get them, 
should be awarded to the holders of five 
lucky numbers. Numbers should be distrib¬ 
uted at your box office when patrons pur¬ 
chase their tickets. Duplicate numbers 
should be kept and placed in a sealed can. 
Persuade some prominent person to draw 
the winning numbers during the intermis¬ 
sion. 


"DOVE DISHES” 

T ROPICAL food—chile con carne, fri- 
joles and tamales should be featured by 
some restaurant prior to, and during the run 
of the picture. . Call these delicacies—"Dove 
Dishes.” 


COSTUME BALLYHOO 

D RESS a man in the sort of costume 
Beery wears in the picture. He should 
wear a big sombrero, a bushy mustache, per¬ 
haps a gun or two in his belt, his chest 
covered with medals and either a fancy cane 
or a sword in his hand. Cover the upper 
part of his face with a black mask and 
mount him on a white horse. A banner 
announcing that "The Dove” is on its way 
should be attached to his back. 


BOOK STORE 

C OPY for a window card to be placed 
in a book store’s display of popular 
fiction, along with stills showing Miss Tal¬ 
madge and Roland: 

" 'The Dove’s’ a Love Story! See It at 
the Rialto Next Week! Take Home a 
Love Story Right Now! We Have All the 
Latest Fiction in Stock! Ask for What 
You Don’t See!” 









YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE ' / 



Colored Lobby Cards for Non 




Title Card 


"I kees your hand, your arm, your face!” 



Dolores, "The Dove,” delighted the hearts of men 
at the Yellow Pig Cafe 



"They're trying to frame you, Johnny” 


ABOVE 

EIGHT 11 x 14 


Price per Set 

75 cents 



, POLAND WEST PRODUCTION 


GILBERT 

ROUND 


For All P' 

Use the 8^ 10 

Black and W 



Single Copies, 


The above set of 30 includes sta 
and novelty shots for ads, publicii 
display. 

OBTAIN THESE SETS FRC 
CORPORATION 1 


The Dove in the toils of the Eagle 


SEE ORDER 
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TYPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT OR MAT 



rma Talmadlge in “The Dove* 


A jackpot for the life of her lover 


"It means Vm to stand against a wall” 



"Oh, Johnny, many men have love me, but 
this time it thrill!” 


Will this mean her escape from the menace? 



hite Photos 

d£ Thirty 

)© 

10c Each 

r heads, close-ups, scene shots 
ty, lobby display and window 


)M UNITED ARTISTS 
EXCHANGES 
BLANK 



NOTE—Lobby cards carry scene captions 


AT LEFT 


TWO 22 X 28 


Price of Each 


mi 


iiiiminiiimiiiiiiiimmmmiiiiiimmiii 


■iimimiiiiuiT 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE _ TYPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT OR MAT 


Order DOD-17 (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) Two-Column Advertisement 



ARolandWest Production 


Dolores, the teasing, tantalizing, tango-dancing 
cabaret girl! 

Don Jose, the blustering "bes’ dam caballero in 
all his countree!” 

Johnny, the handsome gambling buckaroo kid! 

Three characters whose actions will thrill, inter¬ 
est and gain your applause in 

Norma’s greatest production , 
“The Dove!” 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Actual size of cut or mat— 6Vs" deep x 4" wide 


Order DOD-15 (Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 
One-column Advertisement 



Joseph M. Schenck 



A Roland West Production 


By WILLARD MACK 

Her first United Artists Pic¬ 
ture—and what a prize pack¬ 
age it is! A film that will 
increase Norma’s fame and 
make her name endure for¬ 
ever! 

Yew’//praise "The Dove” 
to the skies! 

United Artists Picture 


Actual size of cut or mat— 

4 7 /s" deep x 2" wide 

Order DOD-16-a (Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 
One-column Ad Slug 



Actual Size of Cut or Mat— 
2" deep x 2" wide 


Order DOD-19 (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) Three-column Advertisement 



A colorful cabaret in a forgotten land! A gorgeous 
dancing girl! A bragging bully! A romantic romeo! 

Add a dash of spice, a sprinkling of pep, spoonfuls of 
gun powder, adventure and love and you have—the 
finest film Norma has ever made! 

Make a date with "The Dove!” She’ll be here next 
(day and date). 


Order DOD-18 (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) Two-column Advertisement 


NOTICE 

For 

Roth 

MATS 

and 

CUTS 

Apply 

AT. 

UNITED 

ARTISTS 

EXCHANGES 


(See Price List) 


Joseph M. Schenck 
presents 



m A Roland West Production 

By WILLARD MACK 

It came to Dolores like a bolt from 
the blue! She wanted to sing, to 
dance, to laugh, to cry, to kiss! 
But Don Jose put an end to her 
dreams by casting Sweetheart 
Johnny into jail—and that’s where 
the suspense and romance begin 


for 




United Artists Picture 


Order DOD-16-b (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 
Two-column Slug 



Eyes That Lure! Lips That Love! 



NOAH BEERYam/ 
GILBERT ROLAND 

ROLAND 

WEST 

PRODUCTION 

By WILLARD MACK 


JNITED ARTIST* PICTURE 


Norma’s true ability and sparkling 
personality, plus a prize vehicle—make 
"The Dove” a soaring, roaring suc¬ 
cess! 

See It! You’ll love it! 


Actual size of cut or mat— 7Vs" deep x 4" wide 
(Mat 20c; Cut 75c) Three-column Advertisement 


Need 

More 

Cafehlines 

* 


Turn 

to 

•Pag* 

14 


The Buckaroo, The Beauty and The Braggart! 



- g.jiiiC' 


NOAH BEERYam/ GILBERT ROLAND 

ROLAND WEST 

\ PRODUCTION / 


By WILLARD MACK 


X NORMA \ 

/''' the ACTRESS! \ 

/ DRAMATIC, VIVID, \ 
EMOTIONAL! NORMA, THE \ 
BEAUTY — LAUGHING, LOVING, LIVING! \ 
NORMA, THE STAR — Creator of "Kiki” and "Camille”! 
NORMA in "THE DOVE” — The Picture of Youth — for You! 


Actual size of 


mat— 8¥i" deep x 6" wide 




of cut or mat—8” deep x 6” wide. 
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A NOVELTY AD. CAMPAIGN 


If you’re looking for a ready-made campaign that will sell "The Dove” in an unusual way—run the three advertisements shown below. 
You can order the illustrations—all three on one mat—or the three cuts, separately. Type matter must be set up by your own printer. 


Order DO-6—Mat, 5 cents; Cut, 30 cents 
Cut is DO-6-A; One-half Column. Cut or mat— 
1" wide x lVs" deep. DO-6—two-column mat. 


The Dove’s 



Zay call 
me La Pa- 
loma, The 
Dove. All 
men love 
me, but 
only one 
do I love. 
Some¬ 
times, I 
tink I go 
crazee when zat Don Jose 
Maria Y Sandoval, he try to 
kees me. He ees one grand 
peeg. 

Ah, but zere ees one man 
zat I adore. He ees Johnny 
Powell. I love him — you 
betcha my life. Everysing 
she go fine until Jose—he 
calls heemself "the bes’ dam 
caballero in all Costa Roja”— 
tries to put Johnny in jail— 
and he does. But Dolores is no 
what-you-call Dumb Dora! 

You know what I do? See 
me in— 

NORMA TALMADGE 
IN "THE DOVE” 
RIALTO NOW 



Order DO-6—Mat, 5 cents; Cut, 30 cents 
Cut is DO-6-B; One-half Column. Cut or mat— 
1" wide x l 3 /s" deep. 


Order DO-6—Mat, 5 cents; Cut, 30 cents 
Cut is DO-6-C; One-half Column. Cut or mat— 
1" wide x lVs" deep. 




I am Don 
Jose Maria 
Y Sando¬ 
val. I am 
the bes’ 
dam caba¬ 
llero in all 
Costa 
Roja. 

One 
day, I go 
to town. 
You know, I go for one 
helluva good time. Banners 
greet me. Everyone bows. 
Dancing girls in "The Yel¬ 
low Pig” throw me kisses. 
It is very nice—but no more 
than I deserve. Am I not 
Don Jose Maria Y Sandoval, 
"the bes’ dam caballero in all 
Costa Roja?” 

Dolores, The Dove, she 
laughs in my face when I tell 
her of my unquenchable love. 
You know what I do? See 


NORMA TALMADGE 

IN "THE DOVE” 
RIALTO NOW 




Howdy, 

I folks. My 
name’s 
Johnny 
Pow¬ 
ell. Yes, 
I’m cu¬ 
ckoo about 
D o 1 o - 
I res, The 
Dove. 
Who wouldn’t be? Say, 

you’d never guess where I 
bumped into her—in far-off 
Costa Roja. 

She was havin’ some trouble 
with a hot tamale poppa 
named Don Jose. He’s the 
kind of bird who thinks he’s 
the whole cheese. Maybe he 
was — but not after I hit 

town. Dolores fell for me 

like Rome did for Nero—but, 
no harder than I fell for her. 
Everything would have been 
all to the gravy if Jose hadn’t 
sent me to jail on a trumped 
up charge. Want to know 
what I do? See 


NORMA TALMADGE 

IN "THE DOVE” 
RIALTO NOW 



As a ballyhoo, advertise the fact that 
fifty doves (a dove is a pigeon) will be 
released from the roof of your theatre on 
the opening day of "The Dove.” Attach 
a pair of tickets to each dove and admit 
anyone free who returns both dove and 
tickets, exactly as they were found. 

If possible, train four homing pigeons 
to make your theatre their headquarters. 
Train them in such a way so that when 


they are taken, each to a different spot, at 
least ten miles from the theatre, they will 
fly back. If this can be done, effect some 
kind of a stunt whereby the "doves” will 
carry you messages during the week preced¬ 
ing the picture’s engagement. Messages 
similar to: "Wait for me. I’m flying to 
town next week. THE DOVE.” 

This sort of idea could be worked in 
conjunction with the teaser campaign out¬ 
lined on Page 15. 


Arrange a display in your lobby, showing 
how doves have made history. For instance, 
depict one leaving Noah’s ark after the 
flood; the dove of peace, etc. Tie up with 
your attraction by saying—"But the best 
DOVE of all is coming to town next week! 
Wait for Norma Talmadge’s first United 
Artists picture!” 

An essay contest might be inaugurated 
using the "Famous Doves” idea. 


V 
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A FEATURETTE BE LOOKS 


Use this "travelogue” either as a newspaper feature o as a novelty advertisement. Order DO-10. All 
sixteen drawings on one four-column mat for 30 cents. Cuts are separate at 30 cents each. No. 1 is DO- 
10-a; No. 2, DO-10-b; No. 3, DO-10-c; No. 4, DO-10-d; etc. Each cut is 1%" wide x 15/16" deep. 


Go With “The Dove” to Costa Roja! 

N orma Talmadge Will Quide Youl Book Your Passage at the Rialto! 



1. Meet Don Jose Maria Y San¬ 
doval. The senor is (he admits 
it) "the bes’ dam caballero in all 
Costa Roja.” What a man! You 
don’t know 



5. Johnny fall madly in love with 
each other. But it’s no cinch to 
get the knot tied! You see, Don 
Jose is the only big noise in 



9. Is annoying her, who should 
pop in but Johnny! Johnny, with 
his hair, his nose, his eyes! Love 
hits Dolores—and how! But Jose’s 
no slouch! 



13. However, Jose is just one step 
ahead of them and he arrives at 
the lovers’ rendezvous in time to 
tell The Dove of a trap he has 
set! 



2. Where Costa Roja is? Well, 
it’s a land of romance and revolu¬ 
tion, somewhere south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. It’s the home of 



6. Costa Roja! What he wants, 
he takes! Well, figure it out for 
yourself! He wants none other 
than teasing, tantalizing, tango¬ 
dancing 



10. He gets his troop of bad boys 
together and they arrange a 
friendly gunning party which is 
to be entirely open and above 
board—with one 



14. That’s where the action starts 
and never ends! Horses gallop, 
guns explode, knives fly, walls are 
climbed, rescues follow and— 



3. Dolores, The Dove. All men 
are peegs to Dolores—even Jose 
Maria. That is, all men are peegs 
until Johnny Powell, a handsome 
Americano 



7. Dolores. And she isn’t for any 
one but Johnny. La Paloma has 
plans of her own. She’d like to 
shake her skirts at Costa Roja and 
head 



11. Exception. It’s to be a sur¬ 
prise party for Johnny! However, 
he gives better than he gets so, 
enter "Justice” and exit Johnny— 
to jail. 



15. But see Norma Talmadge’s first 
United Artists picture! Noah 
Beery is superb as Don Jose, Gil¬ 
bert Roland is admirable as John¬ 
ny and— 



4. Says "Howdy.” What is he do¬ 
ing down there? New York bored 
him. Not enough excitement. So, 
it comes to pass that The Dove 
and her 



8. For the U. S. A.! There isn’t 
enough stirring on The Red Coast. 
Shootings bore her. And, just at 
a time when "the bes’ dam ca¬ 
ballero” 



12. Iron bars aren’t good chape¬ 
rons for a pair of lovers. Dolores 
starts scheming and sends Johnny 
a dandy, handy file in a loaf of 
bread. 



16. Norma Talmadge is — what 
better, than to say— she is Norma 
at her best! Don’t miss Roland 
West’s production — "THE 
DOVE!” 
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AD LINES AND AID LINES 


FOR 


Program 

Publicity 

Advertising 



NORMA TALMADGE 
777 "THE DOVE" 

For One-column Sketch order DO-7 (Mat 
10 cents; Cut 30 cents). Two-column mat 
includes above sketch with Thumbnail 
Head. Cut is DO-7-B. 


The lure of sun-splashed tropics — 
flower smothered patios, purple shad¬ 
ows along a rocky shore — slim white 
hands strumming lore lyrics—gambling 
romance—whirlwind action! Don’t miss 
"The Dove!” 


Directed by the man who made "The 
Bat!” 


A high-flyin’ romantic adventure — Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge in "The Dove!” 


Norma Talmadge, the universal fa¬ 
vorite, plus Noah Beery, the sensation of 
"Beau Geste!” They’re both in "The 
Dove!” 


In the home of the vulture and the 
cooing DOVE — the electrifying court¬ 
ship of "the bes’ dam caballero in all 
Costa Roja!” 


She’s adorable—Dolores, The Dove— 
and Norma Talmadge makes her lov¬ 
able! 


If you like verve and humor with red- 
blooded melodrama, you’re going to 
enjoy THE DOVE! 


Norma Talmadge’s first for United Ar¬ 
tists—the best of her career! 


It cost $5.50 for one seat in New York! 
See "The Dove” at the Rialto—for forty 
cents. 


Sky-high go the superlatives! THE 
DOVE is here! 


She tamed a braggart and a bully of 
the worst kind, and made him like it! 
Don’t miss Norma Talmadge in her tri¬ 
umph of triumphs—THE DOVE! 




S HE was the reason "men left home” 
in Costa Roja—Norma Talmadge in 
"The Dove!” 


What a trio—the beauty, the bully and 
the buckaroo kid! Don’t miss Norma 
Talmadge, Noah Beery and Gilbert Ro¬ 
land in "The Dove!” 


You’ve never seen Norma Talmadge 
until you’ve seen "The Dove!” 


She was incapable of true love until 
—but see Norma Talmadge in "The 
Dove!” A picture that stands alone! 


Love and adventure on a romantic 
southern coast—THE DOVE! 


David Belasco’s stage success — "The 
Dove”— now superbly produced for the 
screen! 


Senorita! None are sweeter than 
Dolores—THE DOVE! It’s Norma 
Talmadge’s best! 


A Letter for Your Mailing List 


You, You - and YOU ! 

Can’t you hear those castanets clicking? 

Can't you hear those voices singing? They're calling, 
calling you down to Costa Roja, a land of love and romance ! 

There, you'll meet Dolores, The Dove. You'll 
greet Don Jose Maria Y Sandoval, "the bes' dam caballero 
in all Costa Roja." You'll shake hands with Johnny Powell, 
the buckaroo kid from the U. S. A. Then, you'll don 
a magic cloak that will render you invisible to the actors. 

You'll see Jose, the blusterer, endeavor to 
woo Dolores, and you'll watch her as she teases him, 
tantalizes him, toys with his heart - while loving Johnny. 
You'll see how Jose attempts to rid himself of Johnny and - 

But you'll have to be at the Rialto next week to 
see Norma Talmadge's first United Artists picture "The Dove." 
Adapted from the David Belasco stage success, directed by 
Roland West, and with a cast headed by Noah Beery and 
Gilbert Roland, "The Dove" shapes up as the achievement 
of Miss Talmadge's colorful career. 

Come - and bring the family! 

Sincerely, 

Manager 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE! 


Teaser Campaign 

H ERE’S a set of teaser ads on “The Dove” that 
will put the title over. Type matter must be 
set up by your local printer. The four Doves can 
be obtained by ordering DO-8 Two-Column Mat, 10 
cents (all four on the same mat). Cuts are separate, 
each costing 3 0 cents. Order DO-8-a the first day; 
DO-8-b the second; DO-8-c the third; and DO-8-d 
the day your film opens. 


TO BE USED AT LEAST 
4 DAYS BEFORE OPENING 



TO BE USED THREE 
DAYS BEFORE OPENING 

On 

Its 

Way! 



“The Dove” 


TO BE USED DAY 
BEFORE OPENING 



TO BE USED 
ON OPENING DAY 

Here 

At 

Last! 



RIALTO—ALL WEEK 


Love and The Dove weren’t strangers! Come to the Rialto next week 
and meet her! 


Program Copy 


uosta Koja—the Red Coast—home 
of the vulture and the cooing Dove; 
a country of revolu¬ 
tion and peace, love 
and hate — domi¬ 
nated by Don Jose 
Maria Y Sandoval, 

"the bes’ damn Ca¬ 
ballero in all Costa 
Roja!” Yet greater 
than he, far greater, 
is Dolores, The 
Dove. 



The Dove takes hearts, breaks them 
and then casts them aside. You see, 
she does not know love as others do. 
Even Don Jose—he cannot break 
through her reserve. Finally— 

But come to this theatre next week 
and see Norma Talmadge’s first 
United Artists picture "The Dove.” 
A picture that’s even better than the 
stage success on which it is founded! 


For Thumbnail (one-half column) Sketch, 
order DO-7, two-column mat, 10 cents; Cut 30 
cents. On same mat with one-column Sketch. 
Cut is DO-7-A. It measures lVz" deep x 1" 
wide. 


TEASER TACK CARDS 


T T AVE tack cards cut in the shape of 
T a flying dove. Imprint — "THE 
DOVE Is Flying This Way!” Stick them 
up around town a few weeks before the 
picture is scheduled for showing. 


East Side, West Side, all around the town 
—they’re all crazy about Norma Tal- 
madge in "The Dove!” 

A treat that’s not to be missed 
Norma Talmadge in 
"The Dove!” 


Perched on top of the world—THE 
DOVE! 
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ADDED BOX-OFFICE AIDS 



For cuts, mats and heralds, 
apply at your local United 
Artists Exchange. 


Trailers 

Authorized advance Trailers on "The 
Dove” may be obtained from NA¬ 
TIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc., 
at the following addresses: 

NEW YORK—126 W. 46th 
Street. 

CHICAGO —845 S. Wabash 
Avenue. 

LOS ANGELES—1922 S. Ver¬ 
mont Avenue. 



Slide No. 1 (Price 15 cents) 


INSERT CARD 

COLORED 



ORCHESTRA SCORES 

Orchestra Scores on Norma Talmadge 
in "The Dove” 
may be 

RENTED or PURCHASED from 

The Photoplay Music Co., 

Inc. 

1520 Broadway, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Order direct from the Photo Play 
Music Co., Inc. Scores NOT carried a . 
in stock at United Artists Exchanges, y 


Music Cues 

Music cues on "The Dove” are 
to be had at all United Artists Ex¬ 
changes. They are provided as 
gratis service with "The Dove.” 



Slide No. 2 (Price 15 cents) 



Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the pictures mentioned herein are authorized to use the adver¬ 
tising material and ideas contained in this book solely for the purpose of exploiting the picture named 
herein and for no other purpose. The use of such advertising material and ideas by all other per¬ 
sons is prohibited. Any infringement on this registered copyright will be prosecuted under the law. 
Copyright MCMXXVIII by UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
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ORDER BLANK 
Order Your Accessories Here for 

NORMA TALMADGE 

in 

“THE DOVE” 

United Artists Picture 

Send to 

Manager_ 

Name of Theatre_ 


Town_State. 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

Price 

How Many 

Amount 

POSTERS (Lithographed): 





One Sheet, No. 1 

$0.15 




One Sheet, No. 2 

.15 




Three Sheet, No. 1- 

.45 




Three Sheet, No. 2 - - 

.45 




Six Sheet 

.90 




Twenty-four Sheet 

2.40 




WINDOW CARDS (Lithographed): 

.07 




BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10: 





All Purposes (30 in set), 10c each 





(Including newspaper, lobby and star heads) 

3.00 




Single copies squeegee photos 

.10 




LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 





Hand Colored, 22 x 28, each- 

.40 




Hand Colored, 11 x 14, set of eight 

.75 




INSERT CARD (Hand Colored) 14 x 36, each 

.25 




SLIDE No. 1 

.15 




SLIDE No. 2 

.15 




HERALDS—' * THE DOVE” Heralds: 





(See back cover page), per 1,000 

3.50 





Mats 

Cuts 




NT- 1—One-Col. Star Scene Head- 

$0.05 

$0.25 




NT- 2 —Two-Col. Star Scene Head- 

.10 

.50 




DO- 1—One-Col. Scene 

.05 

.30 




DO- 2—One-Col. Scene- 

.05 

.30 




DO- 3—Two-Col. Scene - 

.10 

.50 




DO- 4—Two-Col. Scene - 

.10 

.50 




DO- 5—One-Col. Teaser Identity 

.05 

.30 




DO- 6—Set (3) Character Thumbnails two-column mat- 

.10 

— 




DO- 6—Cuts a-b-c at 30c each 

— 

.90 




DO- 7 —One-Col. Sketch and Thumbnail, two-col. mat- 

.10 

— 




DO- 7 One-Col. (Cuts a and b at 30c each) 


.60 




DO- 8 Set (4) Teaser Doves (all on two-col. mat) 

.10 





DO- 8 Set (4) (Cuts at 30c each) 


1.20 




DO-10—Set (16) Travelogues (all on four-col. mat)- 

.30 





DO-10 — Cuts a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h-i-j-k-l-m-n-o-p (at 30c each) 

— 

4.80 




DO-11 — Two-Col. Stipple Scene- 

.10 

.50 




DO 12 Three-Col T ead ,n g 

.20 

.75 




DO-13 — Three-Col. Roles- 

.20 

.75 




DOD-14 — One-Col. Ad -- 

.05 

.30 




DOD-15 One-Col. Ad 

.05 

.30 




DOD-16-a—Ad Slug (One-Col.)--- 

.05 

.30 




DOD-16-b—Ad Slug (Two-Col.)- 

.10 

.50 




DOD-17—Two-Col. Ad 

.10 

.50 




DOD-18—Two-Col. Ad--— 

.10 

.50 




DOD-19 — Three-Col. Ad- 

.20 

.75 




DOD-20 Three-Col. Ad 

.20 

.75 




Total 




Complete set "THE DOVE” Mats_#2.35 

Complete set "THE DOVE” Cuts_£16.05 

Music Cues on "The Dove” Gratis 


Complete set "THE DOVE” Mats_£2.35 

Complete set "THE DOVE” Cuts_£16.05 


Cuts and Mats Are in Stock at All United Artists Exchanges 





































































General Advance Stories 


NORMA TALMADGE IN “THE DOVE.” FIRST UNITED 
ARTISTS PICTURE. COMES TO THEATRE 


Star Appears in Film Version of Willard Mack Stage 
Success—Directed by Roland West— 

United Artists Debut 


Norma Talmadge in “The Dove,” 
her first United Artists Picture, is 

to be the feature at the. 

theatre . Based on Wil¬ 

lard Mack’s stage play, which ran 
for a year on Broadway, “The Dove” 
Mk a melodramatic, romantic tale of 
Costa Roja, the “red coast.” Miss 
Talmadge is supported by Noah 
Beery and Gilbert Roland. Roland 
West directed the picture from the 
scenario by Wallace Smith and Paul 
Bern. 

“The Dove” is the colorful, quick- 
action narrative of a virtuous dance 
hall girl, a courageous young Amer¬ 
ican employed in a gambling house, 
and “the bes’ damn caballero in all 
Costa Roja,” Don Jose Maria y 
Sandoval. Against a background of 
guitars, stilletos, roulette wheels, 
fine ladies and grand gentlemen, the 
characterization of Miss Talmadge 
as Dolores, “The Dove,” a beauti¬ 
ful dancer, comes to glowing life, 
according to advance reports. 

* Directed by Roland West, who has 
previously made Norma Talmadge 
pictures, and supported by Noah 
Beery and Gilbert Roland, who were 
accorded considerable roles by the 
star. Miss Talmadge has a role of 
fire, tempestuous, loving, defying 
and yielding in its several shades. 
The film is said to retain all of the 
color which David Belasco put into 
the stage version of “The Dove,” 
in which Judith Anderson and Hol¬ 
brook Blinn appeared. Roland West, 
the director, believes the story is 
even more suited to films, and that 
in “The Dove” Miss Talmadge 
achieves new heights in a part as 
different from her prior character¬ 
ization as that was from its prede- 

ssors. 

“The Dove” was made at the United 
Artists Studio in Hollywood, taking 
six months in the making. First, 
Roland West and Wallace Smith 
adapted Willard Mack’s stage play 
to films, then Smith and Paul Bern 
wrote the scenario, then West di¬ 
rected Miss Talmadge in the picture, 
which Oliver Marsh photographed. 
It was Marsh who won himself so 
much critical commendation with 
photography of Miss Talmadge’s 
“Camille.” Photographic effects in 
“The Dove” are said to be so novel 
that the set in the United Artists 
Studio was closed to visitors by Di¬ 
rector West while certain sequences 
were being filmed. 

Norma Talmadge not only be¬ 
comes a United Artists star through 
“The Dove,” her first picture for 
that organization, but she is also 
now one of the eight owner-members 
of United Artists. Mary Pickford, 
Gloria Swanson, Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, D. W. Griffith, 
Joseph M. Schenck and Samuel 

, Goldwyn are the others. 
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FILM FACTS 

1. Norma Talmadge, 
star of “Camille,” “The 
Lady,” “Secrets,” and any 
number of cameo-like pro¬ 
ductions, gives you “The 
Dove” as her initial United 
Artists picture. 

2. Joseph M. Schenck, 
in charge of Talmadge Pro¬ 
ductions and president of 
United Artists, is famous as 
a target smasher. 

3. Roland West, the 
director, was responsible 
for “The Bat,” one of the 
finest films of the decade. 

4. Willard Mack’s play 
was a nation-wide David 
Belasco success. Holbrook 
Blinn and Judith Anderson 
appeared in the stage ver¬ 
sion. 

5. Beery and Roland 
need no introduction. Noah 
was the hit of “Beau 
Geste”; Gilbert, the leading 
man in “Camille.” 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 
Presents 

NORMA TALMADGE 

in 

“THE DOVE” 

with NOAH BEERY and GILBERT ROLAND 


Adapted by Roland West and Wallace Smith 


From Willard Mack’s Plav 

A Roland West Production 


United Artists Picture 

Directed by ROLAND WEST 

Scenario by 

WALLACE SMITH and PAUL BERN 


Photographed by 

OLIVE MARSH 


THE PLAYERS 

Dolores . 

Don Jose Maria y Sandoval. 

Johnny Powell. 

Billy. 

Mike. 

Gomez. 

The Patriot. 

The Comandante. 

The Comandante’s Captain. 

Sandoval’s Captain. 

The Drunk.. 

THE STORY 


NORMA TALMADGE 

.Noah Beery 

.Gilbert Roland 

.Eddie Borden 

.Harry Myers 

.Michael Vavitch 

.Brindsley Shaw 

.Kalla Pasha 

.Charles Darvas 

.Michael Dark 

.Walter Daniel. 


Johnny Powell, a young gambler, employed at Charlie’s gambling emporium 
in Costa Roja, turns his steps nightly at dinner time to “The Yellow Pig Cafe” 
across the street. The magnet that draws him there is Dolores, known as “The 
Dove,” a vibrant, sweet, yet volcanic slip of a girl who strums a guitar and 
sings in a way to stop men’s hearts. ... . 

On this particular night “The Yellow Pig” is virtually taken over by 
Senor Don Jose Maria Y Sandoval, as wealthy as he is egotistic. He is enter¬ 
taining the entertainers of the cafe, toasting the ladies and “the bes’ damn 
caballero in all Costa Roja”—himself! Seeing Dolores for the first time, 
Don Jose is violently smitten, and he endeavors to interest her, but she repulses 
his advances. Mike Downey, proprietor of the cafe, berates Dolores for 
not treating so wealthy and influential a patron better, but she ignores his 
commands to placate the Senor. Johnny Powell, watching from a nearby table, 
is enraged but helpless. When the proprietor and his guest leave, Johnny 
proffers his services to the now frightened Dolores. They discover their ever- 
whelming mutual love for each other and are temporarily happy in their 
new-found world. , , 

Gomez, a murderous cousin of Don Jose, goes to Charlie s next nignt 
with instructions from Sandoval and Downey. He gets into the dice game which 
Johnny operates for the house, and with the help of Downey substitutes phoney 
dice for the real ones. Johnny, suspecting that such luck is not accidental, changes 
the dice. Gomez has been looking for something at which to be insulted and 
reaches for his gun, but Johnny beats him to the draw. Sandoval comes into the 
place to find his cousin dead on the floor—where he expected to find Powell s 
lifeless body. But he realizes that even so Johnny has played into his hand. 
Despite his plea of self-defense and Dolores’ scathing denunciation of the 
frame-up, Johnny is taken off to jail. , 

In the now deserted gambling house Dolores and Billy, Johnny s pal, who 
operates the roulette wheel, collect a purse with which to bribe the Com¬ 
andante and gain the boy’s release. The Comandante is bribable, but 
Sandoval obstructs the main idea by giving orders that young Powell shall 
escape—to be shot as he climbs the last wall. Dolores has a rendezvous with 
Johnny in the tower of an old fortress. Here she is surprised to find Sandoval 
and Downey—and aghast to learn from them what will happen to her sweet¬ 
heart. In a frantic effort to save Johnny she agrees that she will send him 
away forever provided he is given his freedom, and that she will go with 
Sandoval to his hacienda. True to her promise, though it causes her untold 
anguish, she meets Johnny and tells him their affair is over—that he must 
leave. Powell sees a face peer for a moment around the corner, and suspecting 
just what Dolores is doing, he pretends to agree and departs for the sea coast. 

At Sandoval’s magnificent hacienda a sort of wedding breakfast is laid 
for two; but while Don Jose himself is delightedly trying the champagne, 
Dolores surreptitiously is pouring something from a vial marked “poison” into 
her glass. Sandoval observes her, however, and knocks the glass from her 
hand. Just as he is crushing her in his arms, Powell, who has returned and 
trailed them, drops from the wall into the courtyard and confronts him with 
drawn gun. By pretending to take a glass of wine and flipping the contents 
swiftly into Powell’s face, Don Jose momentarily blinds the boy, only to find 
himself confronted with another gun held in the hands of Billy, who has just 
crawled over the wall. Dolores and Johnny make their escape but are recap¬ 
tured by Sandoval’s guards and Johnny is sentenced to be shot. 

Dolores’ pleading for his life is in vain, and as the firing squad prepares 
to do its work she rushes desperately to his side clinging to him and announcing 
that she will die with her lover. This, and Johnny’s bravery, appeal to the 
crowd, and the vain Sandoval is acutely conscious of that fact. He is not now 
so heroic, and bruskly orders the execution to proceed. But, in an inspired 
speech to the mob, Dolores flays Don Jose unmercifully, scorching him with 
scorn and sarcasm. She ridicules his proud boast that he is the “bes’ damn 
caballero” and charges him with cowardice in being afraid of one Americano. 
Closing in a magnificent burst of invective, she orders: 

“Go, damn you! Mak’ the shoot! But all my life I say—an’ everybody 
say—the bes’ damn caballero in Costa Roja was my Johnny Powell!” 

The speech has its effect and Don Jose, to save his face and salve his 
vanity, releases them both. As a last magnificent gesture he gives him his 
carriage in which to depart, and asks Dolores triumphantly “who is the ‘bes’ 
damn caballero in all Costa Roja now?” To which she feelingly retorts: 

“Senor Don Jose Maria Y Sandoval—you betcha my life.” 
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Peppy Publicity 


CAN’T EAT CAKE WITHOUT 
SHOWING IT. SAYS STAR 


“You can’t eat your cake without 
showing it,” so says Norma Tal- 
madge. Her picture, “The Dove,” is 

now at the.theatre. 

Miss Talmadge’s secret of keeping 
the “star” outline lies in the fact 
that she never lets herself get hun¬ 
gry. Actually her diet consists ir 
eating two good meals a day. Break¬ 
fast—lemon juice without sugar, tea 
and toast. For luncheon—a fresh 
vegetable, a salad made of hard- 
boiled eggs and lettuce or tomatoes 

f |d asparagus, no bread and butter 
d no dessert. The dinner—meat, 
a vegetable and for dessert—stewed 
fruit without sugar, and black cof¬ 
fee. This diet does not have to be 
eaten in great moderation—in fact, 
the secret of it lies in not leaving 
the table hungry—therefore, there 
is no craving for sweets—those dan¬ 
gerous in-between bits of food that 
are so easily forgotten and yet so 
soon show their evidence in weight. 

While on this diet, she eats plenty 
of fruit, vegetables, fish and a little 
meat, but no potatoes or starchy 
food of any description. Eating the 
right proportion of vegetables, ac¬ 
cording to Miss Talmadge, prevents 
one from being hungry and craving 
the cake that seems to be the great 
temptation. 

_ With this diet also goes a method 
of exercise. During the making of 
a picture, Miss Talmadge rises at 
seven, takes a cold shower, eats a 
breakfast consisting of lemon juice, 
tea and toast, and then starts on 
her exercises. The first exercise con¬ 
sists in rising on the toes and sink¬ 
ing again to the heels slowly. Then 
shift the weight from one foot to 
another by rising slowly on the toes 
of one foot, at the same time, sink¬ 
ing the heel of the other. 

Another exercise, and this Norma 
Talmadge did when she first became 
a motion picture actress so as to 
walk correctly. Put a fair-sized book 
on top of your head, move about the 
room, pick up objects without un¬ 
balancing the book. This takes time 
TOt it is well worth the struggle. 

“Here is an exercise for keeping 
the waistline slender,” “put on loose, 
light clothing. Lie down flat on the 
floor and raise your feet together 
slowly without bending the knees 
until they point straight up. Your 
hands should be stretched straight 
above your head. At first it will be 
difficult to get your feet off the 
floor, but in time, you will be able 
to repeat this exercise ten times with 
ease. 

“There is also an exercise for 
standing on your head. Practise 
throwing your feet; pointed and to¬ 
gether, over your head. This takes 
time, but it develops almost every 
muscle in the body and star£s a 
splendid circulation. 

“Indian clubs, swung correctly, 
bring grace to a body and they teach 
one to use one’s body with a sense 
of rhythm and eliminate tension. It 
is easier to swing the clubs to music, 
a victrola being a great help. In 
exercising with Indian clubs, one 
must remember to relax. Use them 
v with a free, swinging motion that 
will bring out all the latent rhythm 
in your body. 

“Running is an excellent exercise 
for lightness. It brings about a 
swiftness of motion that has grace 
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and charm to it. Run fast on tiptoes, 
getting far up on one’s toes. This 
is difficult to do at first, but after 
a little practise, it will come almost 
as easily as walking. 

“One of the best ways to reduce 
the hips is walking upstairs. If the 
stairs are not available, take a chair 
and mount it ten times with the 
right leg and ten times with the 
left. That is for the first day. One 
should be able to walk ninety steps 
of stairs twice a day. 

“A good exercise for the throat is 
to throw the head backwards and 
forwards six times, then to the 
sides. 

“If you wish to keep your hair in 
the best possible condition, you must 
take time to loosen your scalp. 
Combing it in different ways frees 
it and therefore gives it more life. 

At night, slip into your negligee, 
take down your hair (if it is long) 
and brush slowly with long, sweep¬ 
ing strokes. Then, with your finger¬ 
tips, loosen up the scalp, working 
upwards from the back of the neck. 
If you are nervous, your scalp will 
seem particularly tight. As you 
work over it steadily with your fin¬ 
gers, you will feel the tension relax. 
The loosening up of the scalp is 
beneficial not only to the hair but 
to the nerves as well. 

“Be careful of the summer sun on 
your hair. It robs it of its sheen— 
burns it in fact—much as the Klieg 
lights in a studio. Every two weeks, 
Norma Talmadge has a hot oil sham¬ 
poo. The oil is heated and then 
rubbed with pieces of cotton into 
the scalp. This is done thoroughly 
until the entire scalp is drenched with 
oil. Then the hair is wrapped in a 
Turkish towel and for two hours, the 
oil soaks into the scalp. Then her 
hair is shampooed with liquid soap, 
and dried in the open air. 

“An old-fashioned remedy for tired 
eyes is an eye-wash made of just a 
little weak tea. Dipping the face in 
a basin of cold water, and then open¬ 
ing the eyes and blinking them rap¬ 
idly under the water is another 
method of invigorating eyes that 
have become tired-looking and dull. 
“Here is another excellent exercise 
for the eye. Focus on some object 
in the room, look away from it and 
back to it, looking at it from all 
angles, backwards, downwards and 
sidewards. While I was in France 


a few years ago, I heard of a meth¬ 
od that breaks nervous tension. This 
proved, in my case, to be an excel¬ 
lent way to rid myself of a strain. 
Put the palms of both hands over 
the eyes, close them and then imag¬ 
ine a beautiful picture or place, or 
some person you may wish to see. 
This really has a psychological ef¬ 
fect, relaxing not only the muscles 
of the eye, but the mind and the 
entire body. 

“One favorite method of keeping fit 
and reducing the chances of becom¬ 
ing over-weight is through taking 
long walks. 

“This applies to both city dwellers 
and those who live in the country. 
In the former case, it is advisable 
to walk at an average speed of about 
three miles an hour. This is just a 
brisk enough pace to necessitate 
deep, wholesome breathing and yet 
allow ample time for traffic inter¬ 
ference and an occasional glimpse 
into a shop window. 

“In the country, four miles or even 
four and a half miles an hour will 
not be too fast for the true walker. 
This is, of course, providing you do 
not go in for mountain climbing. 
This latter, which is only recom¬ 
mended for those who have great 
perseverance is another form of 
holding the spectre of avoirdupois 
at bay. 

“There is another lovely part 

about walking, and that is tne men¬ 
tal stimulus that one with an ob¬ 
servant eye can acquire. For in¬ 
stance, try this test: The next time 
you walk down a busy street, allow 
yourself from fifteen to thirty sec¬ 
onds to look over the displays in 
some store window. Then walk down 
and see if you can remember the 
number of articles that you saw. 
Check this when you return by the 
window. You will find that it is 
an excellent form of keeping your 
powers of observance at top notch 

“Undoubtedly the most beneficial 
exercise and sport that I know of 
is swimming. Anyone who is in 
possession of a fairly healthy body 
can learn to swim, and in doing so, 
they will find that every muscle in 
the body will be benefited. 

“Swimming as an exercise has re¬ 
cently been incorporated as a part 
of the treatment in hospitals where 
children are being cured of infantile 
paralysis because the water acts as 
a levital agent in holding the body 
without effort on the part of the 
child, and any energy the child ex¬ 
pends goes toward increasing the ac¬ 
tivity of the child’s arms and legs. 

“I think no better illustration can 
be had of the efficacy of this water 
sport and it can certainly be said 
that America has mote people who 
enjoy water sports than any other 
country in the world.” 


THE TALMADGE BOB 


Norma Talmadge’s bob varies 
with each picture. In “THE DOVE” 
her hair has all the vitality and 
wilfulness of a young Spanish 
Senorita. It flies about her head 
and seems to express as much emo¬ 
tion as her eyes. An unruly bob 
it might be called. One couldn’t 
imagine Dolores Romero shingled 
—the character is too feminine, too 
Spanish to flatten even her bob. 

In “CAMILLE” her bob was wist¬ 
ful—even sad—but in ‘THE DOVE.” 

which comes to the. 

Theatre, it is tempestuous. 


NEWSPAPER PICTURES 

(Thirty newspaper and lobby stills, 
obtainable from United Artists ex¬ 
changes, are numbered in the lower 
right hand corner. Here are captions, 
numbered as corresponding stills are 
numbered, telling who the characters 
are.) 

8. Norma Talmadge and Noah 
Beery in a scene from ..The 
Dove.” 

12. Norma Talmadge and Noah 
Beery. 

14. Norma Talmadge and Noah 
Beery in a scene from “The 
Dove.” 

21. A scene from “The Dove.” 

38. Norma Talmadge and Harry 
Myers. 

40. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

41. Norma Talmadge, Noah Beery 
and Harry Myers. 

42. Norma Talmadge in a scene 
from “The Dove.” 

48. Norma Talmadge, Noah Beery 
and Harry Myers. 

51. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

52. Norma Talmadge and Noah 
Beery. 

55. A scene from “The Dove.” 

76. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland in a scene from “The 
Dove.” 

78. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland in a scene from “The 
Dove.” 

89. Norma Talmadge and Eddie 
Borden in a scene from “The 
Dove.” 

90. Norma Talmadge, Gilbert Ro¬ 
land and Eddie Borden. 

97. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

100. Norma Talmadge and Noah 
Beery. 

121. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland in a scene from “The 
Dove.” 

132. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland in a scene from “The 
Dove.” 

146. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

149. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

150. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

153. Norma Talmadge and Gilbert 
Roland. 

155. Norma Talmadge and Eddie 
Borden. 

NT1. Star head of Norma Talmadge. 
114. Star head of Norma Talmadge. 
SPL6. Star head of Norma Tal¬ 
madge. 

SPL7. Star head of Norma Tal¬ 
madge. 

SPL12. Star head of Norma Tal¬ 
madge. 


TALMADGE SUCCESS HERE 


Of Norma Talmadge star of 

“THE DOVE,” at the . 

Theatre, Adela Rogers St. John says: 

“The screen to date has produced 
among its stars at least one great ac¬ 
tress. Her name is Norma Talmadge. 
Understand that when I say ‘great 
actress,’ I mean just that. I do not 
mean fascinating personalities, nor 
ravishing beauties. I mean such 
actresses as Duse, Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Fiske, Ellen Terry, Maude Adams, 
Calve, Rejane, R i s t o r i, Emily 
Stevens, Katherine Cornell, and 
Pauline Lord. Norma Talmadge is 
the screen’s one and only great 
actress.” 




















More News Stories 


NORMA TALMADGE IS 
A UNITED ARTIST 


Norma Talmadge officially be¬ 
comes a United Artist with release 
of her new picture, “The Dove,” 

which comes to the . 

Theatre . In her 

debut as a United Artist, her role 
is that of Dolores Romero, a heroine 
of many moods. 

“The Dove” has been directed by 
Roland West, who made “The Bat,” 
and is known for original ideas in 
directing. West believes that close- 

» : can legitimately be used in pic¬ 
es as doctors use X-rays. A doc¬ 
tor must clearly see the subject in 
whom he is interested. So the audi¬ 
ence must be able to see just as 
clearly the character which is being 
revealed in a story. 

In pictures, the close-up, accord¬ 
ing to West, should be used psycho¬ 
logically. It is highly inartistic to 
use it merely to exploit a star’s pret¬ 
tiest moments. It is a much more 
precious means whereby to show the 
measure of the star’s feelings un¬ 
der any set of dramatic circum¬ 
stances. 

Roland West declares, “I have no 
quarrel with the critics who object 
to the promiscuous employment of 
the close-to-the-camera action in 
motion pictures, but I do insist that 
it is impossible to tell a screen story 
"convincingly without intimate shots 
of the leading players. 

“Since we cannot photograph 
thought, we must photograph the 
expression of thought, and the only 
way we can do it effectively is by 
bringing the camera close to the face 
of the characters. Close-ups tell 
the audience the story; long-range 
photography is merely incidental. 

“However, the close-up is like the 
unusual camera angle. Unless each 
really means something in the de¬ 
velopment of the plot, it might as 
well be left out. Punctuating a pic¬ 
ture with a hodge-podge of close- 
ups and trick shots is not only bad 
taste but silly. It is only to increase 
tte dramatic effect that a director 
Should use the close-up or the novel 
camera angle.” 

And Roland West, having ex¬ 
pressed these theories, followed 
them in directing “The Dove.” 


FELD IN “THE DOVE” 

Fritz Feld, who has one of the 
leading roles with Norma Talmadge 

in “The Dove,” at the . 

Theatre, was discovered by Max 
Reinhardt playing grotesque com¬ 
edy roles in a Berlin cabaret. 

Reinhardt was so interested in 
the young actor’s humor and vitality 
and the effect it had on the audi¬ 
ence that he sent for him. Within 
a short time young Feld became an 
assistant director in the Reinhardt 
organization. Soon after this he 
began acting for the camera. Feld 
has appeared in many German 
cinemas. 

* Feld is versatile. He writes music 
—a few of his songs have been 
popular in Germany, and at one 
time he was a member of the edi¬ 
torial staff of “Die Berliner Zeitung 
am Mittag,” as well as contributor 
to many German magazines. 
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NORMA SAW LIBERTY 
BELL; ITS KEEPER 
JAW NORMA 

Not long ago, Norma Talmadge, 

star of “The Dove,” at the . 

Theatre, slipped over to Philadel¬ 
phia to have luncheon with George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of “The Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post.” Mr. Lorimer 
escorted Miss Talmadge over the 
most interesting parts of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exhibition. But the thing 
she most wanted to see was the 
Liberty Bell. 

While they were looking at it, 
one of the members of Mr. Lori- 
mer’s party told the guard on duty 
that the lady who was so enthusias¬ 
tic was Norma Talmadge. The 
guard said, “Ah, go on, you’re just 
guying me.” 

He was brought over and intro¬ 
duced to Miss Talmadge and it was 
only when he was close to her that 
he realized she was the well-known 
film star. 

‘Thought you were taller,” he 
said, looking at her. “Thought you 
were much taller. But I’ll tell my 
old lady tonight. She will be de¬ 
lighted that I met you. We are 
both picture fans,” he added, “and 
it will mean a lot to her to know 
that I have shaken hands with you.” 

So while Norma Talmadge was 
thrilled at seeing the historical Lib¬ 
erty Bell, the keeper of the bell 
seemed equally thrilled at seeing 
Norma Talmadge. 


NUN OF “MIRACLE” 

ACTS IN “THE DOVE” 

Totally unknown to picture fans, 
Olga Baklanova, who plays one of 
the leading roles with Norma Tal¬ 
madge in “The Dove,” at the. 

Theatre ., is one of the 

most famous actresses on the Rus¬ 
sian stage. She is the youngest ar¬ 
tist ever to have been accorded the 
distinction t>f being named “The 
people’s artist of the Republic” by 
the Russian Government. 

Her popularity abroad was so 
great after she created the role of 
Carmen in the Moscow Art Theatre 
Musical Studio’s production of “Car- 
mencita and the Soldier,” that Mor¬ 
ris Gest brought her to the United 
States. In California she played 
the role of the nun in “The Miracle,” 
which spectacle has been produced 
in all the large cities of America. 
It was during this time that Mme. 
Baklanova was loaned to the screen 
by Morris Gest. 

Olga Baklanova is a blonde of 
medium height and has gray-green 
eyes. Off the screen and stage she 
suggests little of the actress, but 
under the stress of emotion her face 
lights with dramatic intensity. 
Every expression that crosses it has 
meaning, interest and glamour. 


NORMA TALMADGE’S 
ONE-DAY VACATION 

Norma Talmadge started work on 
“The Dove,” her first United Artists 
Picture, the day after she had com¬ 
pleted work in “Camille,” her 
final First National release. The one 
day interval between these two pro¬ 
ductions marked the shortest “be¬ 
tween pictures” vacation the star , 
has had since she first faced the 
camera at the age of fourteen. 

“The Dove,” a play by Willard 
Mack, was first produced by David 
Belasco, with Holbrook Blinn and 
Judith Anderson in the leading 
roles. It ran for more than a year 
on Broadway. In the screen version 
Miss Talmadge acts the part of 
“Dolores Romero,” the third Be¬ 
lasco role Norma Talmadge has 
brought to the screen, “Wetona” in 
“The Heart of Wetona,” being the 
first, and “Kiki” the second. 

“The Dove,” which is at the. 

Theatre, was directed by Roland 
West, associate producer in the Jo¬ 
seph M. Schenck organization. The 
supporting cast is a notable one, 
including Gilbert Roland, who ap¬ 
peared as “Armand Duval” with 
Miss Talmadge in “Camille,” and 
Noah Beery, playing Holbrook 
Blinn’s role. Michael Vavitch, of 
the Moscow Art Musical Studio, 
Harry Myers, and Evelyn Selbie also 
appear. 

The screen version of “The Dove” 
is laid in Costa Roja, a mythical, 
semi-tropical land. Against this 
colorful background the story of 
the dance hall girl gives Miss Tal¬ 
madge one of the most dramatic and 
vivid roles in her career. 


Norma Talmadge, the star of 

“The Dove,” at the. 

Theatre, is not without a sense of 
humor. At a recent dinner party 
given at her home in Santa Monica, 
one of her guests was complaining 
about his son. 

“He is so reckless,” he said. “He 
seems to know nothing of time or 
space. I can’t make out what the 
boy’s future will be.” 

“As you described him,” offered 
Norma Talmadge, “he seems des¬ 
tined to be a chauffeur!” 


VAVITCHJN “DOVE” 

Michael Vavitch is a member of 
Norma Talmadge’s cast in “The 
Dove,” at the. Thea¬ 

tre. Born in Russia, Vavitch was 
educated in France and Germany. 
At an early age he went on the 
stage, receiving his training in the 
art of acting in Moscow. Later he 
became interested in motion pic¬ 
tures, acting in a few European pro¬ 
ductions and eventually landing in 
Hollywood. 

Many critics have said Vavitch 
gave promise of becoming another 
Emil Jannings. In “The Dove” he 
has a strong, if unsympathetic, role 
—that of a vicious, murderous 
scoundrel named Gomez, who is a 
tool of his wealthy cousin Sandoval 
in dark intrigues of a mythical coun¬ 
try. Vavitch played Marco, the 
blind beggar in Constance Tal¬ 
madge’s comedy, “Venus of Venice.” 
He also appeared in “Resurrection,” 
'Two Arabian Knights” and Dolores 
del Rio’s “Ramona.” 


























Advance Or During Run 


NORMA HAS HAD THE 
SAME MAID TEN YEARS 


Norma Talmadge, star of “The 

Dove” at the . Theatre, 

has been the subject of many news¬ 
paper and magazine stories. She 
has, in fact, been called one of the 
most “written up” women of all 
times. Perhaps there is not a phase 
of her career that has not been gone 
over by feature writers, combed 
^ over and over by syndicate writers, 
commented upon by editorial writers 
and pictured by photographers. 

Ten thousand and one newspaper 
reporters have asked Norma Tal- 

« dge numberless questions about 
nberless things, and always she 
has given what she sincerely 
thought on any subject she has been 
asked about. There is hardly a phase 
of Norma Talmadge’s character that 
a thousand writers have not, at some 
time or other, used as copy for a 
story. Probably there are millions 
of people throughout the world who 
imagine they know all about Miss 
Talmadge that there is to know. 

Undoubtedly there have been 
many things overlooked and not the 
least thing probable, is this fact, 
which will prove of interest to all 
American women. 

Miss Talmadge has kept her per¬ 
sonal maid for ten years! 

Such a simple little thing to say, 
yet one that bears a great signifi¬ 
cance—one of the little things that 
~ reveal character. Susie is a colored 
woman who has followed the for¬ 
tune of Miss Talmadge on journeys 
throughout Europe and America, 
through picture scenes, through 
periods of rest and study abroad, 
never relaxing her solicitude, and 
so far as can be learned, without a 
single argument with her mistress! 


“DOVE”—“LA PALOMA” 


Throughout the United States, 
Norma Talmadge’s next picture, 

which comes to the . 

Theatre . will b e 

known as ‘THE DOVE.” But France 
‘♦ill see this United Artists pro¬ 
duction as “LA COLOMBE”—Spain 
and Italy as “LA PALOMA”— 
Germany and Austria as “DIE 
TAUBE.” 


In Japan all the kissing scenes 
in ‘THE DOVE” will have to be 
taken out as in the entire Japanese 
empire, lovers do not kiss eacL 
other. It would simply not be under¬ 
stood. The kissing scenes in Amer¬ 
ican movies are always cut before 
films are sent to Japan, for the 
Japanese think kissjng is immoral. 


Gilbert Roland, who plays oppo¬ 
site Norma Talmadge in “The Dove” 

a t the . theatre, started 

out to be a bullfighter, like his an¬ 
cestors. 


He is an expert and powerful 
swimmer and diver, an excellent 
tennis player and in general, enthu¬ 
siastic about all forms of outdoor 
recreation. 


Gilbert Roland has played several 
Important roles in pictures despite 
his youth — he is only twenty-two 
years old—the most important be- 
opposite Norma Talmadge in 
Camille” and “The Dove,” which 
reaches the . next . 
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NORMA TALMADGE 

AS SHE REALLY IS 

(A story about the star of “The 
Dove,” a United Artists picture 

arriving at the . 

next.) 

In her entire life, she has never 
been late for an appointment. She 
seldom, if ever, loses her temper 
though she has a very definite one. 
She loves Paris and dreams of buy¬ 
ing an old castle in the south of 
France. She is the wife of Joseph 
M. Schenck. She is known as the 
“millionaire” star. She wears her 
hair bobbed, but each day in a dif¬ 
ferent style. Her clothes are con¬ 
servative, though original. She 
likes French dresses made in Amer¬ 
ica. She hates anything eccentric, 
loves antique jewelry and wears it 
in preference to precious stones. She 
has the third largest diamond in the 
world. She dislikes people who are 
affected and hates to be pointed out 
in public. She has a sudden warm 
smile that comes and goes very 
quickly. She likes walking and is a 
good walker—can do from five to ten 
miles a day. She loves the theatre, 
symphony concerts and the movies. 
She is seldom without some new fad 
such as collecting dolls or old French 
prints. 


Her early youth was spent in 
Brooklyn. As a child, she wanted 
to become a circus rider. She was 
always the leader when they played 
theatre and was very clever at man¬ 
aging groups of children. She 
walked into the Vitagraph Studio 
when she was fourteen and told the 
casting director she could recite well. 
This seemed to her a big asset for 
the screen. She has a passion for 
sincerity and believes that it counts 
as much as talent for pictures. She 
loves tragic stories with a Russian 
background. 

Though highly emotional, she is 
a thinker and can analyze people 
and situations scientifically. She 
is wholly unaware of trivial things, 
bored by them if they are brought 
to her attention, but never misses 
the real in either people or stories. 
She adores children and has a secret 
ambition to build a hospital for them 
on her own ideas. 

The first picture to really impress 
her was “The Only Way.” 

She hates writing letters, loves 
ocean bathing, lying on her back in 
the sand, the Keaton children and 
surprising people. Recently she had 
a bungalow built on the roof of the 
Roosevelt Hotel in Hollywood, super¬ 
vised the furnishings, saw that the 
whole thing was carried out ac- 


NORMA TALMADGE 
NEVER LOSES HEAD 


In the studio, Norma Talmadge is 
famous for two things. She is never 
late and hardly ever loses her tem¬ 
per. However, she did lose it— 
once. It was when she was making 
a scene for “The Branded Woman.” 
The thing was to be symbolical of 
the degradation of a human soul. 
They had made a horrible, slimy 
pool, covered with scum, and had 
put into it frogs and snakes and 
hideous crawling things. There were 
to be people standing in this slime, 
stretching up their arms as if to 
pull her down into it. She herself 
was to be above the pool, standing 
on a small platform which would be 
concealed by the people with up- 
reaching arms. 

Well, when the actors saw the 
slimy, awful pool, they refused to go 
into it. They hadn’t anticipated 
anything quite so realistic. But to 
Norma the unforgivable sin is to 
shirk any part of your job. And when 
those people refused to do the thing 
they had been engaged to do, and 
were being paid to do, and which 
was essential to the picture, it was 
inconceivable to her. 

She was wearing a marvelous 
costume by Lucile, which had cost 
five hundred dollars. She looked— 
just as she was intended to look— 
the exquisite antithesis of that filthy 
pool. But when the crowd of minor 
actors and “extras” indignantly re¬ 
fused to step into it, and persuasion 
and argument failed to move them, 
Norma turned, and without an in¬ 
stant’s hesitation walked down into 
that mud and slime as proudly as 
if she had been a queen going up 
to a throne. 

“I don’t ask you to do what I 
won’t do myself,” she said. “Will 
you come—now?”—and they did 
come. Anyone would have followed 
her, anywhere, if they had seen her 
do that thing. 

Norma’s first United Artists pic¬ 
ture, “The Dove,” will be screened 

at the . next 

.Roland West 

directed. 


Norma Talmadge in “The Dove” 

at the.Theatre, plays the 

part of a dancer named Dolores, in 
a Costa Roja cabaret. 


cording to her plans and when her 
mother arrived in Hollywood from 
New York, gave her the key and 
informed her that it was one of her 
Christmas presents for 1927. She 
adores her sister, Constance, and is 
as anxious for her success as for 
her own. She is the only actress in 
pictures to have been called “great” 
by that most severe critic, Adela 
Rogers St. John. 

Like Marie Antoinette, she loves 
small houses rather than big ones 
and although she owns one of the 
show places in Hollywood, she lives 
mostly in a house built on the sands 
of Santa Monica, close to the sea. 


































HOW I FIRST BROKE 

INTO THE MOVIES 


By NORMA TALMADGE 


(Who comes to the . 

next.in “The Dove”) 


When I was fourteen, I decided 
to have a career; it was so easy in 
day dreams, like playing on a win¬ 
dow-pane. Almost any piece of 
music seems easy to play until one 
reaches the piano. I started gaily 
out one autumn afternoon to the Vit- 
agraph studio, but the nearer I got 
Ui the studio, the further away it 
IPemed. The wall which surrounded 
it grew higher and higher. It re¬ 
minded me of the Chinese wall we 
had been reading about in school— 
and that didn’t make it any easier. 
When I got inside, all my prepared 
speech flew from my mind. 

“What can you do?” said the cast¬ 
ing director. 

“I can recite,” I murmured in such 
a faint voice that I wondered if it 
was mine. 


“Recite?” he said, in surprise, and 
suddenly it struck me as funny. 

I went through the usual formal¬ 
ities of registering, name, height, 
weight, coloring, age, etc. I was 
told that they would send for me. 
A week later they asked me to come 
to the studio to have a test made. 
While I had never been in pictures 
* and therefore had no experience in 
acting bfore the camera, I had posed 
before the camera. In the early days 
in moving pictures, when they were 
still being exhibited in stores and 
make-shift theatres, part of the en¬ 
tertainment was usually an illus¬ 
trated song. Colored slides would 
be thrown on the movie screen, 
rather like the old magic lantern 
pictures. I posed for some of these 
songs. 


Last winter, one evening, after 
the theatre, I “swapped beginnings” 
with Irving Berlin. He was telling 
of his days on the lower East Side 
in New York, and I was telling him 
of my past when I was an illustra¬ 
tion for songs. Of all the songs 
r there was only one that I remember 
and I told him it was called, “Stop, 
Stop, Stop.” “Yes,” he answered, 
“I know the song. I wrote it.” 

That work taught me something. 
I learned the value of poise. The 
value of expressions. 

A few days after the test they 
sent for me to join the Vitagraph 
Stock Company. I shall never for¬ 
get the excitement that that letter 
caused me to the last day I live. 
I used to go to the studio early in 
the morning, in fact I was so eager 
that I arrived at the same time as 


the scrubwoman. I was there 
for a week before I had a chance 
to go on the set, but during that 
time I learned a lot about make-up 
and got in the atmosphere by watch¬ 
ing the others. 

At last I got a small part— 
but it was a great part to me. When 
they asked me what I wanted I 
told them I thought I was worth 
j Eighteen Dollars a week. I had 
decided upon this sum, as it seemed 
so important and large to me. I 
was greatly surprised when I got 
my envelope for the first week to 
find that there was Twenty-five 
Dollars in it. I have never felt so 
rich since that dav. 


A Page of Publicity 


I WANTED TO BE A CIRCUS QUEEN 

By NORMA TALMADGE 


(Star of “The Dove,” at the .Theatre) 


My first ambition was to manage a circus—to be the leading lady 
who rode on a bareback white horse, trained the animals and cracked 
the whip in the middle of a ring. At no time did I desire to be the 
clown. I could generally see myself in a fluffy Tarleton skirt, enveloped in 
a cape and being led into the center of the ring, where a beautiful white 
horse stood pawing the ground waiting for me to leap up on his back 
and throw kisses to a vast audience breathless with suspense as to what 
my act would be. I had only seen one circus in my life but the memory 
of that was so complete and so colossal in its effect on my emotions that 
I seem to have remembered it in every dramatic detail. 

We lived in Brooklyn when we were children and when my mother 
realized that height and intensity of my ambition she recklessly donated 
the cellar to Constance, Natalie and myself, as a playground for rainy 
days. 

Every animal, well or ill, was dragged by us into that cellar—worms, 
eels, fleas and fish played their part there to say nothing of stray dogs 
and cats, who strangely enough, never fought with each other. 

The dogs and cats were decorated in old hair-ribbons, and dolls’ hats 
and dresses. Constance, with her dress off, ran around in a petticoat, 
her face covered with flour in imitation of a clown. Natalie was partly 
the boy who took in the tickets and partly the wardrobe mistress for 
the animals. The audience consisted of every child we knew in the neigh¬ 
borhood. When I look back now and think how solemnly I took this 
circus, how carefully I planned it all out, and what pleasure we got out 
of it, I am sometimes envious of that unconscious joy that only comes to 
children. 

Once in a while since I’ve been grown up I have captured for the 
role I am acting that same desire to be the person I am pretending to 
be, though nothing I suppose ever comes near the first golden dream. 

I haven’t become a circus rider. I have never traveled with a circus 
but I haven’t ever missed one if it was within fifty miles of where I 
happened to bel 

NORMA TALMADGE ONE OF ELITE 

AMONG HOLLYWOOD’S “FIRST LADIES” 


STAR OF “THE DOVE” 

AS CHARMING A HOSTESS 

AS CAN BE FOUND 


Norma Talmadge, whose first 
United Artists picture “THE DOVE,” 

comes to the .next 

.. has been called 

one of the most exclusive stars in 
Hollywood, and yet one of the most 
charming hostesses. Once inside the 
doors of her large house on Holly¬ 
wood Boulevard, one enters into a 
spacious foyer, rather like a hall in 
one of the great houses of England. 

Norma Talmadge, like Marie 
Antoinette, has a desire for a small 
house as well as a large one, but 
it is the small one that she loves 
best. It is at Santa Monica and she 
designed and furnished it herself. 
Spanish in outline, the doorway 
“gives access to enchantments new 
every day,”- for it is built on the 
sands, close to the lovely sea-green 
of the Pacific Ocean. Miss Talmadge 
might be called “The Lady of the 
Sea” for it is there that she spends 
most of her leisure hours away from 
the studio. 

It is simple, this Spanish haci¬ 
enda; a place so close to the ocean 
would hardly dare be anything 
else. Nowhere does one see the 
sophisticated touch of an interior 
decorator. It is wide, deep and 
comfortable. The sun streams in, 
the glare dimmed to a golden light 
by a special glass process used in 
the window panes. The main room 
is not exactly a drawing-room nor 
a library, but rather a combination 
of both. A heavy antique rug al¬ 
most completely covers the floor. 
A colorful Chinese rug is used in 
front of the fire-place. The mantel¬ 
piece, low and wide, has on it di¬ 
rectly in the middle, a fluted, fan¬ 


shaped vase, and on either side 
delicate candlesticks with tall, taper¬ 
ing yellow candles. These are its 
only ornaments. It is furnished 
with comfortable chintz-covered 
furniture, a huge sofa with many 
pillows is near the fire-place, close 
by is a tea-table. There are books, 
many books and but few pictures. 

Miss Talmadge designed a new 
family album, made on the idea of 
the old-fashioned one, but different 
in outline and covering. It is done 
in chintz and is eleven by fourteen 
inches, and holds about thirty pic¬ 
tures, which can be inserted in the 
pages. Another novelty that is in 
Miss Talmadge’s bedroom is a dress¬ 
ing-table chair, made from a piano 
stool that belonged to her mother. 
This old-fashioned little stool is now 
dressed up in fashionable chintz 
and makes the most practical kind 
of a chair for a dressing-table, be¬ 
cause it can swing completely 
around. 

The bedrooms might be those of 
a Spanish convent, simple with a 
quiet distinction. One particularly 
lovely guest room has primrose 
yellow walls, sky-blue ceiling and 
flowered chintz hangings, trimmed 
with narrow pleated ruffles of sea- 
green taffeta. One of the bath¬ 
rooms, whose stuccoed, walls atre 
painted in old-fashioned' pink, is 
large—there are no small rooms in 
the house—and is a boudoir as well. 
A bureau, a comfortable chair, hooks 
on the door—generous ones on which 
to hang clothes. Only a homemaker 
realizes the power of details. One 
of the great hostesses of Europe 
found that out when royalty came 
to her house. King Edward was 
her guest and when he was leaving, 
she said to him, “Sire, is there any¬ 
thing we could have done to have 


made your visit more comfortable?” 
The King smiled and said, “Yes, a 
hook on the bathroom door would 
have made it perfect.” 

Then there is a bath dressing 
room, whose wall decorations are 
executed in fresco. Cranes with their 
long slender legs in white bar re¬ 
lief, fly across the sea-green walls 
or stand on one leg gazing pen¬ 
sively toward the shore. The floor 
is tiled in vague blue. The side 
wall is lined wjth closets whose 
doors are mirrored. The curtains 
are of moire—the same vague shade 
of blue as the floor. There is a 
dressing table and bench done in 
the same moire as the window cur¬ 
tains. The small round tub is of 
cream color marble, sunken in the 
floor. Three steps lead into it. The 
faucets are dolphins. 

A French farm kitchen is done in 
black, white and red. Gingham cur¬ 
tains hang at the windows—the 
floor is covered with black and white 
checkered oilcloth. A large table 
with a red and white checkered 
tablecloth is in the center of the 
room. The window above the sink 
gives out on the Pacific. 

This little house also has a large 
out-door pool. It is here that Miss 
Talmadge gives her bathing parties. 
A number of extra bathing suits are 
always on hand so that unexpected 
guests may dive into the Pacific or 
swim about the pool should they so 
desire. Surf boards, rubber horses 
—in fact, a menagerie in rubber 
sprawls about the pool. 

There is a loveliness about this 
house that has taken on the, quality 
of the life lived within it. Miss 
Talmadge knows that color is the 
very charm of life and throughout 
her little home by the sea, one 
recognizes her exquisite sense of 
values. No one color predominates. 
The entire scheme of things is like 
a bowl of wildflowers. There is 
pink and blue, green and rose, laven¬ 
der and yellow, but so naturally 
blended that one is conscious of 
only the beauty of color, rather than 
their exact shades. 

A shadowy spot in the garden 
with rustic chairs and tables, is used 
for breakfast and tea in the after¬ 
noon. Close by stands a sun dial 
on which is carved in old English 
letters, “Others may tell of storms 
and showers, I only record the 
happy hours.” 

When looking at “The Dove,” 

which is being shown at the. , 

it is difficult to believe that Norma 
Talmadge has been appearing be¬ 
fore the motion picture camera for 
nearly fifteen years. True, she 
started as a child, but even at that, 
she appears but little more than a 
mere girl today. And this is due in 
large measure to her sensible at¬ 
tention to her physical condition. 

While tennis is her favorite form 
of outdoor recreation, she is an ar¬ 
dent lover of golf and swimming. 
She spends most of her time, both 
winter and summer, at her Santa 
Monica beach house, spending long 
hours in the surf, and daring the 
California sun to do its worst in 
the matter of tan. 

She has no set diet, being one of 
those fortunate people who never 
gain flesh no matter what they eat, 
but as her favorite dishes are 
spinach and avacado salad, perhaps 
there’s a reason, as they say. 

























Editors Like Biographies 


BELASCO’S "THE DOVE” 
STARS NORMA TALMADGE 


Norma Talmadge has, as Dolores 
Romero, in “The Dove,” at the 

. Theatre, her 

third Belasco role. Of all the screen 
stars, Miss Talmadge has been se¬ 
lected by the “Great Master” in the 
Theatre—David Belasco—to play 
the emotional roles that he has cre¬ 
ated for the stage. Her first part 
■ was in “THE HEART OF WE- 
TONA;” her second, “KIKI,” and 
now, Dolores Romero in “THE 
DOVE.” 

iKVhen Miss Talmadge first played 
*IKI.” she received a letter from 
Belasco which read: 

“Dear Miss Talmadge, 

“Last evening I had the privilege 
and pleasure of seeing the pictur- 
ization of ‘Kiki’ at the Capitol 
Theatre. I cannot wait to write 
and tell you how much I admired 
the way you played the part. Every 
moment is filled with interest and 
your acting is delightful. 

“I have been eager to see the 
picture ever since it was announced; 
last night gave me my first oppor¬ 
tunity. I knew I was going to see 
something worth while; everything 
you do is; but in ‘Kiki’ you give 
a performance that is superb. 

“Please accept congratulations on 
a delightful characterization. 

“With regards and admiration, 
“Faithfully, 

“DAVID BELASCO.” 

Many touches not present in the 
original Willard Mack play, “THE 
DOVE,” have been incorporated in 
the picture. Critics are pointing 
out this picture as an example of 
how much more can be done on the 
screen than on the stage with the 
same material. 

“THE DOVE” is rich in splendid 
parts, rich in romance and rich in 
power. It has been said to strike 
the perfect balance between a color¬ 
ful romance and a thrilling melo¬ 
drama. 


™ Norma Talmadge, star of “The 
Dove,” which will be shown at the 

. next .. has 

taken up tennis and is receiving 
daily lessons from Alexander of 
the famous tennis team of Hackett 
& Alexander. Aside from her inter¬ 
est in the game, Miss Talmadge 
feels that the exercise keeps her in 
splendid condition for her work. 
Hollywood is now tennis-mad; for¬ 
merly it was Mah Jong mad, be¬ 
fore that bridge and so it goes. Stars 
after all are just like other people 
anxious for a hobby and grateful for 
the relaxation it gives them. 


Norma Talmadge makes her bow 
as a United Artists star and owner- 
member with “The Dove,” her first 
picture for that releasing organiza¬ 
tion, and the current film at the 

. theatre. No sooner had 

Norma finished “The Dove” than 
Joseph M. Schenck announced that 
sister Constance would also join 
x United Artists and make George 
Barr McCutcheon’s “East of the 
Setting Sun.” Mary Pickford and 
Lillian Gish, friends of Norma and 
Constance in the Biograph-D. W. 
Griffith days, are also with United 
Artists. 





NORMA TALMADGE 

NT-1—(Mat 5c; Cut 25c) 


NORMA TALMADGE 

LIVES HER ROLES 

“There is no formula for truth, 
on the stage or off. It may be 
caught at one of its angles if a 
gifted person woos it with his life,” 
says Norman Hapgood in an article 
on acting. 

“If a gifted person woos it with 
his life.” Above most actresses on 
the screen, surely this can be said 
of Norma Talmadge. From the old 
Vitagraph days this American girl 
has, with a fine artistic courage, 
kept faith with her public. What is 
she like? Those who have seen her 
have mentioned her youth and 
beauty. But who can say what she 
is exactly like? She is tall, she is 
small, she is young, she is old. She 
is delicate and nervous. As a matter 
of fact, being a sensitive artist, she 
is whatever her part demands. 

Most actors lack this adapt¬ 
ability. Their interpretations re¬ 
veal their individuality. We see 
through their impersonations and 
mannerisms. The great character¬ 
istic of Norma Talmadge, and 
one which raises her above her 
contemporaries, is the manner in 
which she eliminates all artifice. 
Who will ever forget the powerful 
simplicity of her scene with the baby 
in “Secrets?” Or the scene in “The 
Lady” as the old innkeeper when 
she sees her son again after an 
absence of many years? And from 
that to “THE DOVE,” the little 
Spanish dancer in the Yellow Pig 
Cafe? You’ll see this last at the 

.Theatre next 

. Roland West 

directed “THE DOVE.” 


Noah Beery, who was Sergeant 
Lejaune in Herbert Brenon’s “Beau 
Geste,” supports Norma Talmadge 

in “The Dove,” at the . 

theatre. He plays the part of Don 
Jose Maria y Sandoval, “de bes’ 
damn caballero in all Costa Roja.” It 
is the part of a villain who is rather 
likeable, for his egotistical desire to 
make “the grand gesture” and be 
thought “de bes’ damn caballero” 
causes him to do some gracious 
deeds. 


GILBERT ROLAND 

WAS BULLFIGHTER 

The moving, picture world and the 
world which is interested in moving 
pictures is discussing Gilbert Ro¬ 
land, who plays opposite Norma 
Talmadge in “The Dove,” her first 

United Artists Picture, at the. 

Theatre. 

One year ago Roland played a 
small part in a program picture. 
Then his name was featured on 
Broadway in Miss Talmadge’s “Ca¬ 
mille.” Now he plays Johnny Pow¬ 
ell in “The Dove.” 

Where did he come from? How 
was he discovered for the screen? 
Who are his antecedents and what 
is his future? A new star in the 
Hollywood constellation is always 
news. 

Roland is a Spaniard, twenty- 
three years old. His father was 
one of Spain’s leading matadors, 
his grandfather and his great¬ 
grandfather were well-known bull¬ 
fighters, too. It is no wonder, then, 
that his family expected young Gil¬ 
bert to carry on in this pursuit 
(which that vocation certainly is!) 
Born in May, under the sign of 
Taurus, the Bull, he seemed espe¬ 
cially predestined for bull-fighting. 

His childhood was spent in a coun¬ 
try place near Seville. Matadors 
came and went, discussing different 
methods of bull-fighting, famous 
arenas, great bull-fighting heroes. 
This was Roland’s environment 
from boyhood to young manhood— 
with Spain his background. 

At nineteen, his parents permitted 
him to travel and Roland journeyed 
to the United States. That was four 
years ago. While in California his 
imagination was fired by the ro¬ 
mance of the motion picture world. 
He had unusual luck in being cast 
for a small part in “The Blond 
Saint.” Immediately he proved to 
his director that he had “screen 
personality.” After that he had 
roles in “The Campus Flirt” and 
“The Plastic Age.” By this time 
Roland decided to make America his 
home and the screen his profession. 
Having a camera follow him around 
a lot seemed so much more civilized 
and interesting to him than follow¬ 
ing a bull around an arena. 

While the leaders of the Joseph 
M. Schenck organization were cast¬ 
ing “Camille,” they were searching 
desperately for the perfect Armand 
Duval. Norma Talmadge went to a 
moving picture theatre and hap¬ 
pened by chance to see Roland in 
“The Blond Saint.” Immediately 
she decided he was the young man 
for whom they had been looking; 
and the next day John W. Consi- 
dine, Jr., General Manager of Pro¬ 
duction for the Art Cinema Cor¬ 
poration, placed Roland under a 
long-term contract. 

In “The Dove” Roland plays a 
radically different part from any¬ 
thing he has attempted before— 
that of a young gambler who is 
hard as nails but square as the dice 
he operates for Charlie’s Gambling 
House in the mythical country of 
Costa Roja. 

Gilbert Roland is of average 
height, has coal black hair, soft 
brown eyes. He is an expert boxer, 
horse-back rider and fencer. 


NOAH BEERY IN 

"THE DOVE” CAST 

Noah Beery’s latest role is that of 
Senor Don Jose Maria Y Sandoval, 
who, in his own language, consid¬ 
ers himself “the bes’ damn caballero 
in all Costa Roja.” He has “it,” 
which is pot what you might think 
in the colorful country of Costa 
Roja. 

However, Beery in his latest role, 
in support of Norma Talmadge in 

“The Dove,” at the . 

Theatre ., has the 

ladies seeking his favor. Even 
“Charlie’s Gambling House” and 
“The Yellow Pig Cafe” take on a 
festive appearance when he comes 
around. This is the role that Hol¬ 
brook Blinn played when David Be¬ 
lasco produced “The Dovp.” 

Beery was born in the land of 
Jesse James—Missouri. He got his 
schooling as well as his first stags 
experience in Kansas City. For some 
years he was a member of the O. D. 
Woodward Stock Company, playing 
in Omaha, Kansas City and Minne¬ 
apolis. Later he joined the Charles 
E. Cook Stock Company, playing in 
New England, and after that headed 
his own stock company with his 
brother, Wallace, in the middle west. 
While on the stage he created the 
role of “Devil Judd” in “The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine.” 

Before he left the stage for pic¬ 
tures Beery married Marguerite Ab¬ 
bott, cousin of Bessie Abbott, well- 
known grand opera star. Miss 
Abbott was then the leading woman 
for the William de Mille production 
of “Strongheart,” in which Beery 
played the role of the old Indian, 
“Black Eagle.” 

For ten years Beery has been a 
stellar heavy and character actor in 
motion pictures. His most outstand¬ 
ing roles, for which he is remem¬ 
bered, were in “Beau Geste,” “The 
Vanishing American,” “The Span¬ 
iard,” “North of 36,” “Lord Jim,” 
“Contraband,” “The Fighting Cow¬ 
ard” and “The Crown of Lies.” 


“THE DOVE” COMING 

“THE DOVE,” Willard Mack’s 
successful stage play, had the honor 
of being Norma Talmadge’s choice 
for her first production for United 

Artists. It comes to the. 

next . The play was 

produced by David Belasco on Feb¬ 
ruary 11th, 1925, at the Empire 
Theatre, New York City. It proved 
to be another Belasco sensation and 
made a star of Judith Anderson, 
who played the role Norma Tal¬ 
madge has on the screen. Holbrook 
Blinn was Don Jose Maria, the part 
now played by Noah Beery. Johnny 
Powell, the fine young American, 
acted by William Harrigan, is por¬ 
trayed in the picture by Gilbert 
Roland. Roland made his first great 
success as Armand Duval when 
Norma Talmadge brought “CA¬ 
MILLE” to the screen. 

This is the third Belasco part to 
be played by Norma Talmadge, 
“Kiki” and “The Heart of Wetona,” 
being the other plays. Belasco de¬ 
scribed the character, Dolores Ro¬ 
mero, as a very beautiful and fiery 
Spanish girl—an entirely different 
part from Miss Talmadge’s last 
picture, in which she played the 
“Tragic Lady of the Camellias.” 




























News of the Personalities 


WEST DIRECTED MISS 
TALMADGE IN “DOVE” 


Roland West directed Norma Tal¬ 
madge in her first United Artists 
picture, “The Dove/’ which comes to 

the .Theatre . 

For a long time after Joseph 
Schenck bought the script from 
David Belasco, the cinema world 
wondered who would direct this im- 
-portant first picture. 

West was the choice. For many 
years he had been associated with 
Joseph M. Schenck. He had direc¬ 
ted Norma Talmadge in one of the 
nPbt successful of her pictures, “De 
Luxe Annie,” and in making “The 
Bat” he had proved himself one of 
the most imaginative dramatic di¬ 
rectors in Hollywood. 

West comes from a theatrical 
family. His mother, Margaret Van 
Tassel, was a well known actress 
on the legitimate stage. At the 
age of seventeen, he acted in “Jockey 
Jones,” a famous old American play. 
After this West turned his atten¬ 
tion to writing for the stage. At 
one time he had fifty-three of his 
own playlets bringing him vaude¬ 
ville royalties! It will be recalled 
that he wrote “The Unknown Pur¬ 
ple,” an extremely successful drama. 
Roland West starred in several of 
his own playlets. 

Among the outstanding pictures 
* and plays with which West has been 
connected as author, director or 
producer (and sometimes as all 
three!) are “The Bat,” “The Un¬ 
known Purple,” “The Monster” and 
“The Silver Lining.” 


DIRECTOR OF "DOVE” 
DIGRESSES ON NAMES 


Roland West, producer-director of 
Norma Talmadge’s first United Ar¬ 
tists picture, “The Dove,” which 

reaches the . next . 

•rill answer the interrogation of the 
late William Shakespeare as to what 
there is in a name, by saying: 

“Plenty!” 

For it was simply a question of 
names that led to an amusing in¬ 
cident which occurred at the United 
Artists studio during the filming 
of the picture. 

Hollywood, as is well known, is 
flooded with authors, near-authors, 
and would-be authors. Some of the 
latter will go to the most amazing 
lengths to try and have their stuff 
read, and to overcome what they 
firmly believe is a malicious and de¬ 
liberate attempt on the part of pro¬ 
ducers to keep their ability hidden 
and themselves unknown. 

One day when West was leaving 
the studio at the noon hour with a 
friend, a rather nondescript looking 
girl approached him, asking , “Aren’t 
you Roland West?” The director 
admitted the allegation, whereupon 
the young lady opened a murderous- 
4 looking portfolio full of manuscripts 
and vouchsafed: 

“Well, Mr. West, I keep good 
track of pictures. I’m a writer, and 
I haven’t sold anything yet, but 
when I once break I’ll make a lot 
of these high-salaried scenarists sit 


WHAT IS SEX APPEAL? 

By Norma Talmadge 


(Who comes to the 


next. in “The Dove.”) 


Leonardo da Vinci’s painting of the Mona Lisa has sex appeal. It is 
well known in France that many men go daily to the Louvre for a rendez¬ 
vous with that strange picture of a lady with the seductive smile and 

^^Whafi^sex appeal? It is so varied in its attack. Just as often it is 
that vital passionate power possessed by Raquel Meller, and again it may 
be a wistful, appealing something in a frail girl whom one would least 
suspect of having it. Sometimes it is in voices with strange overtones 
of fascination, of sympathy and of understanding. 

It is a most subtle, undefined quality and generally those who possess 
it are unconscious of it. Sex magnetism can’t be bought or cultivated. 
It is a chemical agent to which the human race responds as to a drug. 
It can be inspirational and it can be degrading. No one has sex appeal 
without vitality, and yet many people who have vitality have not sex 

appeal. 0 

It often has nothing to do with love. Love gives. Sex magnetism, 
being a possessive emotion, takes. It would be as difficult to capture as 

Quicksilver. • 

Most women can be magnetic at will. It is born in them that ^sire 
to attract, and it is that very desire that attracts. Like the poem—- Why^ 
did the lamb love Mary so ? — Because Mary loved the lamb, you know 
But sex appeal is something less tangible; and while we all feel it and 
know of it, like electricity, no one has discovered where it comes from. 


HOW I SEE MYSELF ON THE SCREEN 

By NORMA TALMADGE 
(Star of “The Dove,” at the .Theatre) 

As a thousand people and seldom as myself. To see one s self is as 
difficult as to know one’s self. Three-quarters of a screen actress life 
is spent at being someone else and yet we have a chance above most peo¬ 
ple in being able to watch ourselves. In the beginning of my career I 
learned this from watching myself. I visualized the character I was 
going to play, felt the emotions I thought that character would feel, and 
in one of those vivid day-dreams I saw myself in the picture. Yet when 
I actually saw the film run off I was appalled. I was much too fast and 
I made too many quick, jerky movements. I was over-anxious. That 
first time in seeing myself taught me the value of rhythm. Rhythm isn t 
only concerned with poetry, it enters into every art. It. isn t at all an 
artificial thing excepting when it is badly done, and then it isn t rhythm. 

That was my first lesson in careful watching. There was little time 
in those early days at the Vitagraph Studio for anything but work. I 
remember one afternoon another girl and I slipped into the projection 
room to watch the running off of a picture in which we had appeared. 
We sat there, breathlessly waiting, when someone came down and ordered 
us back on the set. We were told we were not supposed to waste the 
company’s time by watching ourselves. 

But always I slipped away to watch myself whenever I could. There 
was so much to learn—often I sat in the little projection room, a gloomy 
little place with all the lights turned out; it used.to seem to me like a 
prison cell. And I was just as anxious as a prisoner, because soon I was 
to know the verdict—good or bad—guilty or not guilty. It was all so 
serious to me. It always is. 

“Oh, why did I do that,” I would think as I watched myself, and I 
began to understand what Anatole France meant when he said, “One 
touch of affectation and you are miles from nature.” I think more sin¬ 
cerity is required by the screen than by the stage. There has been a good 
deal written and said by people in the theatre and in the pictures about 
feeling and living the part they played. There probably has been a great 
deal of exaggeration in these statements, but I actually do live,, to a 
certain extent at least, the part I play. I used to go and watch audiences 
who were watching me. They always proved to me the compelling qual¬ 
ity of sincerity. You may fool yourself, but you will never fool an 
audience. 

One learns the power of details from watching one’s self. Every¬ 
thing reveals character. The clothes one wears, the way one walks, the 
little moments of thoughtfulness to older people, all these things an 
actress must watch and study. In “Secrets,” as “Lady Carlton,” I had to 
play the role of a woman 83 years old. In that picture I changed my age 
with every costume. To play, to suggest, to feel like that lovable old 
lady, I had to throw myself into the spirit of the part, and I had to know 
how old ladies walk, how they got up. 


up and take notice. Now I know you 
made “The Bat” some time ago, and 
I read you were filming “The Dove” 
right now, so I want to show you a 
story of mine called “The Lark.” I 
thought maybe you were making a 


series of bird pictures!” 

With as straight a face as he 
could muster, West disabused the 
young lady of the impression that he 
was a sort of dramatic ornithologist 
and excused himself. 


SCREEN PERSONALITY itv 

COMES WITH SINCERITY 


“What is that elusive quality 
known as ‘screen personality’?” 

Of all the questions that occupy 
the individual and collective mind of 
that fascinating city of make- 
believe and reality which is known 
as Hollywood, there have been more 
hundreds of thousands of words 
spilled in trying to answer that one, 
perhaps, than any other. 

Some producers will tell you that 
it is an inner spark of genius. Eli¬ 
nor Glyn will tell you that it is “It.” 
Camera men offer the theory that it 
is a face with good camera angles. 

It may be all of these things, and 
yet none. But Norma Talmadge, 
star of “The Dove,” which is to be 

shown at the.next ... 

believes that if a definition of 
“screen personality” had to be given 
in one word, that word would be: 

“Sincerity!” 

“The camera is notoriously a liar 
about a beauty,” says Miss Tal¬ 
madge. “Or perhaps that is too 
strong a statement. Let us say, 
rather, that the camera flatters 
some and does an injustice to others. 
Or it may prevaricate both for and 
against the same person at different 
times. But there is one quality 
which I believe every camera in the 
world will register, and that quality 
is the inner sincerity which gives 
rise to all acting that is worth 
while. 

“I believe that there is no quality 
so highly prized among the mem¬ 
bers of The Profession themselves. 
Without honesty and conviction 
within the artist, one cannot ‘feel’ 
the role properly; and without the 
ability to feel the role, acting be¬ 
comes simply a shell—a dead thing 
—a series of grimaces which carry 
no message to the spectator because 
there is no message to carry. 

“I believe it was George Sand who, 
asked when a person should try to 
become a writer, replied: ‘When 
it’s an obsesssion?’ I do not recall 
the exact wording, but that is the 
thought. And the same principle 
holds good in acting, I believe. With 
that kind of a motive to guide one, 
and sincerity behind it, success will 
inevitably follow, provided a person 
stick eternally at it.” 

Miss Talmadge is firm in the con¬ 
viction that the heart, even more 
than the brain, should govern the 
thespian, and she is convinced that 
this one factor makes the difference 
between just being “an actor” and 
belonging to that exclusive group to 
whom film folk refer with respect 
as “real troupers.” Not that she 
minimizes the value of intelligence 
in interpreting a part. But no matter 
how brilliant may be the kind which 
is creating a role, she believes that 
if the heart is lacking, the per¬ 
formance will be cold, mechanical 
and uninspired. 

“Of course, a combination of mind 
and feeling is the ideal situation,” 
she admits. “But if one must be 
subordinated to the other—which it 
invariably is—I believe that the per¬ 
son who ‘feels’ the part will be 
superior to the person who simply 
‘thinks it out,” so to speak. 

“Sincerity registers on the camera 
as does no other quality. It stands 
out like the proverbial ‘good deed 
in a naughty world.’ It is the bea¬ 
con of the whole histrionic profes¬ 
sion.” 
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“DOVE” STAR HAS 

“DIFFERENT” ROLE 


Norma Talmadge as “Camille,” 
and Norma Talmadge as Dolores in 

“The Dove,” at the. 

Theatre, were two distinctly dif¬ 
ferent people and in these parts 
Miss Talmadge proved herself a 
great actress, both as to portrayal 
and make-up. 

The knowledge of make-up is as 
essential to an actress as a paint 
brush is to an artist. For an actress 
must not only be able to act a role, 
to feel the character she is playing 
so keenly that she can project the 
ijpotion across the screen, but she 
must look the part. And looking the 
part often requires an eye for line, 
keen observation and dramatic in¬ 
stinct. 

In “The Lady,” Norma Talmadge 
played two distinct parts, a ballet 
dancer in a number of scenes and 
an old woman towards the end of 
the picture. These parts required 
the art of make-up to the last de¬ 
gree. “Age cannot be proved,” Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge said the other after¬ 
noon in speaking of make-up, “by 
a grey wig or a few lines. It re¬ 
quires a knowledge of character, 
whether the character in question 
has suffered, the cause of her suf¬ 
fering, the very soul of the woman 
must be understood. Only then can 
one start planning a make-up. Cer- 
^ tainly all women of sixty or seventy 
^ don’t show their age in the same 
way. 

“Now, don’t misunderstand me 
about make-up,” Miss Talmadge 
protested, “I don’t put it before 
acting, but it does come second to 
acting. The relation between the 
two is very close. Moving picture 
actors and actresses play before the 
most discriminating public in the 
world. People whose eyes have been 
trained through having seen many 
pictures, know the true from the 
false in a second. A careless make¬ 
up or a false gesture can spoil a 
whole characterization. If you are 
an artist you will be aware of these 
mistakes the second you make them. 
^■kYou will watch people sympatheti¬ 
cally, you will know that only the 
most intense suffering would have 
made Duse’s mouth so sensitive. 1 
firmly believe that our thoughts are 
shadowed in our face. That all we 
go through forms our expression. 
Believing that, can you imagine how 
I feel about making up for a part?” 


BORDEN IN “DOVE” 


Eddie Borden has the role of a 
well-meaning gambler in Norma 
Talmadge’s “The Dove” at the 
.Theatre. It is a char¬ 
acter part and very different from 
the role he last played, that of the 
prize-fight manager in Buster Kea¬ 
ton’s comedy, “Battling Butler.” 

Like Keaton, Borden was for 
many years on the vaudeville stage. 
Borden and Buster Keaton played 
together in Hammerstein’s famous 
old Victoria Theatre on 42nd street 
and Broadway. Since Eddie Borden 
y went in pictures he has acted with 
Colleen Moore, Leatrice Joy, Bebe 
Daniels, Jack Pickford and Thomas 
Meighan. I 


TREMENDOUS SETS 
SEEN IN “THE DOVE” 


The sets of Norma Talmadge’s 
motion picture version of “THE 

DOVE,” at the . 

Theatre, were designed by William 
Cameron Menzies, Art Director for 
United Artists. For this picture, 
Menzies has created an impression¬ 
istic background of the mythical 
country of Costa Reja. Menzies 
has a great feeling for romantic 
surroundings and in “THE DOVE,” 
he has been able to give his imagi¬ 
nation free reign—for this mythical 
country is tropical in atmosphere 
and is bounded on the north by Love, 
on the south by Romance, on the 
east by Conflict and on the west by 
Marriage. 

This small country with its nar¬ 
row streets, its brightly colored 
flowers that fall from the hands of 
Senoritas perched on high balconies, 
its gay flags, has given Menzies the 
chance he has been searching for. 
It is a small country with great 
dramatic streets through which the 
characters wander in and out, ful¬ 
filling the plot of the story. 

One of the most interesting ex¬ 
teriors is a semi-tropical garden 
occupying an acre of space. This 
is filled with rare specimens of trees 
and tropical flowers shipped to the 
studio from their native lands. 


Norma Talmadge’s last picture, 
“Camille,” was laid in France. Her 
new one, “The Dove,” is placed in 
Costa Roja. It will have to remain 
for “The Dove” to put Costa Roja 
on the map, because it isn’t there 
now. It is a mythical land, “the 
red coast,” and its population is 
polygot. Norma plays Dolores, “The 
Dove,” a beautiful and celebrated 
dancer. 


Noah Beery, the mean thing, tries 
to have Gilbert Roland, the brave 
fellow, shot in Norma Talmadge’s 

“The Dove,” at the.theatre. 

But therein lies a tale, which isn’t 
going to be told now. It is dra¬ 
matically unfolded in the United 

Artists picture at the . 

theatre. 


Roland West, who directed Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge in “The Dove,” feature 

film at the . theatre, also 

made “The Bat,” which United Ar¬ 
tists released. He wrote the stage 
play, “The Unknown Purple.” 


Norma Talmadge has been called 
“the screen’s most versatile actress” 
by screen commentators of note. In 

“The Dove,” at the.theatre, 

she proves it, according to her ad¬ 
mirers, for her part has shades of 
anger, gentleness, love, wistfulness 
and fear—contrasts to challenge any 
dramatic actress. 


DRESSING TABLES SHOW 
STARS’ PERSONALITIES 


Norma Talmadge’s dressing table 
in Hollywood is famous for the 
many things on it. John Barry¬ 
more’s is famous for just the op¬ 
posite reason. Moving picture stars’ 
dressing tables are as varied as their 
personalities, yet they are alike in 
certain fundamentals. 

There are six essential products 
on every motion picture actress’ 
dressing table. The first thing is 
cold cream. The star of “The Dove,” 

at the . Theatre, uses cold 

cream made from a special recipe 
originally prepared for Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt. Next comes grease paint, in 
shades of flesh and yellow .... 
After that powder—yellow powder 
and lip salve. Each actress has, of 
course, her favorite brands of these 
make-up essentials. 

There is an old story in France, 
probably true, that French women 
used to put dust on their eyelids to 
get the desired shadowed effect. Mo¬ 
tion picture actresses do not use 
dust to make their eyes look mys¬ 
terious and beautiful but they do use 
a manufactured powder that re¬ 
sembles it. It comes in a small 
gold box of the kind that used to 
be used for bonbons and is put on 
gently so as not to make a definite 
line of demarkation. 

The next thing for the eyes is 
mascara. It comes in stick form 
and when softened by heat, black¬ 
ens the eyelashes as much as desired. 

There are several photographs on 
Norma Talmadge’s dressing table, 
two of her sister, Constance Tal¬ 
madge, one of her husband, Joseph 
Schenck and several snapshots of 
the Buster Keaton youngsters. 

Besides the make-up and photo¬ 
graphs, there is a handsome ivory 
toilet set, an electric curling iron 
and a few bottles of imported per¬ 
fumes. 

Miss Talmadge has a powerful 
circular magnifying mirror in the 
center of the table. The lights near 
it are so skilfully arranged that 
only the mirror is lighted when she 
is making up. There is a full-length 
triplicate mirror near the dressing 
table for the final critical survey. 
It is outlined with powerful elec¬ 
tric bulbs. Norma Talmadge never 
goes out on a set until she has 
passed her own examination and 
her directors agree that she is a 
most impartial examiner. 

Her dressing table is large—made 
for work and for beauty; often an 
actress is obliged to sit at her make¬ 
up for two and three hours at a 
time if she is interpreting a difficult 
character. 

There is an unpretentious but 
charming street in Hollywood that 
is known as the “Street of the 
Stars.” On it there is a row of small 
Spanish bungalows, -each one be¬ 
longing to a motion picture star and 
used exclusively for make-up pur¬ 
poses. These bungalows £re really 
glorified dressing rooms. The first 
in the row of bungalows belongs to 
the Talmadge sisters, Norma and 
Constance. 

























Heralds on “THE DOVE ’ 9 in Stock 


Build Up Your 

Business by 
Using This 
HERALD! 


GET IT 

At Your Nearest 
United Artists 
Exchange! 


Heralds Cost 

$ 3.50 

Per Thousand 
(In U. S. Only) 


New 5” x 7” Star Autograph Portrait 


For This Norma Talmadge Portrait 
Order Direct From 

WALCO PICTORIAL CO. 

522 PARK AVENUE 

West New York New Jersey 


PRICES 

100 $1.50 per 100 

1,000 to 5,000 13.50 per 1,000 

6,000 to 10,000_ 11.50 per 1,000 

Over 10,000 _ _ 10.00 per 1,000 

These portraits make attractive theatre souvenirs. Distribute them 
during the week preceding the showing of "The Dove,” with an ad¬ 
vance announcement imprinted on the back. 

NOTE—A brief biography is printed on the back of each portrait 
with space for imprint of your current Norma Talmadge production and 
theatre date. 











HU MAN INTEREST 


That’s what is going to sell these articles to 
editors. Either story is complete without its 


accompanying illustration. Both pictures and 
stories are complete features in themselves. 


Norma, Actress of Many Parts l 

Order DO-13 (Mat 20 cents; Cut 75 cents) 


NormaTalmadge’sHeroes Become Famous! 

Order DO-12 (Mat 20 cents; Cut 75 cents) 

Actual Size of Three-Column Cut or Mat— 7Va" deep x 6" wide 



Actual Size of Three-Column Cut or Mat—7" deep x 6" wide 


'Camille' 


' Smilin' Through 


The adorable star of "The Dove” tn scenes front four of her former successes. 



Antonio Moreno 


Eugene O’Brien 


Conway Tearle 


Norma Talmadge 

and her new leadingman 

Gilbert Roland 

a scene from The Dove' 


Harrison Ford 

A handful of handsome heroes who have appeared opposite Miss Talmadge. 


N ORMA TALMADGE is an ac¬ 
tress of many parts. Her ver¬ 
satility, best demonstrated by 
her performance as Dolores in “The 

Dove,” at the . Theatre, 

following immediately after “Ca¬ 
mille,” caused Adela Rogers St. John 
to name her, in Photoplay Magazine, 
“the one great actress of the screen.” 

According to Miss St. John, Norma 
Talmadge “can join the illustrious 
company of Duse, Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Fiske, Ellen Terry, Maude Adams, 
Calve, Rejane, Ristori, Emily Ste¬ 
vens, Katherine Cornell and Pauline 
Lord.” That compliment from the 
noted screen writer was bestowed 
on Norma Talmadge not only for her 
performance in “The Dove” but for 
her work in “Camille,” “Kiki,” 
“Graustark,” “Smilin’ Through,” 
“Ashes of Vengeance” and other 
films that have taken rank in the 
forefront of filmdom’s history. 


By CAROLINE WILLIAMS 


Since Norma Talmadge made her 
first movie, “The First Violin,” a 
two-reeler in which she supported 
Maurice Costello, the actress has 
made many notable films, in all of 
which she has achieved distinctive 
characterizations in emotional roles. 
Three of these have been David 
Belasco stage successes: “The Heart 
of Wetona,” “Kiki” and now “The 
Dove.” Mr. Belasco, it should be 
said here, endorses all that Miss St. 
John wrote. In his selection of the 
screen actress to interpret the role 
of “Kiki,” he signified Norma Tal¬ 
madge as his personal favorite. 

In “The Sign on the Door,” “Se¬ 
crets,” “A Daughter of Two Worlds,” 
“The Lady” and “The Passion 
Flower” Norma Talmadge also con¬ 
tributed portrayals which are vi¬ 
vidly remembered by film fans who 
saw those pictures. Perhaps the five 
most notable characterizations she 


has given the screen are those pic- 
turized herewith: in “The Dove,” 
“Camille,” “Graustark,” “Smilin’ 
Through” and “Kiki.” It is interest¬ 
ing to note that all of these motion 
pictures had previously been dra¬ 
matized stories acted on the stage 
by famous “legitimate” theatre ac¬ 
tresses. The very prominence, 
then, of Miss Talmadge’s remem¬ 
bered portrayals of these roles on 
the screen is in itself a tremendous 
tribute, because the roles had not 
been acted only by her. 

The character which Norma Tal¬ 
madge plays in “The Dove” and which 
is her latest contribution to the list 
of famous parts she has acted, is 
that of Dolores, “The Dove,” a danc¬ 
ing girl in “The Yellow Pig Cafe” 
in Costa Roja—the “red coast.” Gil¬ 
bert Roland and Noah Beery are her 
principal supporting players. 


N ORMA TALMADGE has had as 
leading men in her pictures 
many of the foremost male 
stars of the screen. So Gilbert 
Roland, who plays opposite Miss 
Talmadge in “The Dove,” her latest 
film, at the.Theatre, fol¬ 

lows in famous footsteps. Ronald 
Colman, Thomas Meighan, Eugene 
O’Brien, Antonio Moreno, Conway 
Tearle, Joseph Schildkraut, Har¬ 
rison Ford, Jack Mulhall, and Robert 
Harron have played opposite Miss 
Talmadge. In the days when the 
fourteen-year old Norma was be¬ 
ginning in films, John Bunny, Mau¬ 
rice Costello and Leo Delaney were 
the stars and she their leading lady. 

Ronald Colman played opposite 
Norma in “Kiki,” which was a David 
Belasco stage play like “The Dove.” 
Antonio Moreno was the handsome 
gentleman who arrived in the nick 
of time in a whole series of two 
reel films which Norma made for 
Vitagraph. It was to the Vitagraph 


Studio in Brooklyn that the eldest 
of Mrs. Talmadge’s three daughters 
went from the sophomore class of 
Erasmus Hall High School. Eugene 
O’Brien was Norma’s male lead in 
six successive pictures—enough to 
make them a Colman-Banky, Bush- 
man-Bayne combination. In one of 
these films, “De Luxe Annie,” the 
director was Roland West, who made 
“The Dove.” 

Conway Tearle was leading man 
in “The Way of a Woman” and “She 
Loves and Lies.” Others who came 
at this time were Rockliffe Fellows, 
Jack Halliday and Lowell Sherman. 
Lew Cody was the handsome devil 
of a lad in “The Sign on the Door,” 
which Herbert Brenon directed. Jo¬ 
seph Schildkraut appeared with Miss 
Talmadge in “The Song of Love.” 
In “The Branded Woman,” which 
Albert Parker directed, Harrison 
Ford was the male lead; Ford also 
appeared in later Parker and Brenon 
productions of Norma Talmadge 


films. Thomas Meighan was the 
strong, silent man in Miss Tal¬ 
madge’s “The Heart of Wetona,” 
another Belasco stage play filmed 
by the star, as were “The Dove” and 
“Kiki.” 

Gilbert Roland was Armand to 
Norma Talmadge’s “Camille.” So 
satisfactorily did he perform in that 
final First National Picture made by 
Miss Talmadge that she decided to 
cast him as Johnny Powell in “The 
Dove.” In that role he is to be 

seen now at the.Theatre. 

Also in “The Dove” is Noah Beery, 
who enacts the part of “de bes’ dam 
caballero” in all Costa Roja. 

Costa Roja isn’t on the map. “The 
Dove” will have to put it there, 
for “Costa Roja” means “red coast” 
and the place is a mythical land 
where a polyglot population love* 
and kills and loves again, where a 
poncho is aged by stilletos and a 
grand caballero makes a fine gesture 
just for a lady’s smile. 
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